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GARDEN LAWNS. 

bi, yoo adds more to the finish of a coun- 
AN try home than a well-laid and well-kept lawn, 
yet generally one so laid and kept is the excep- 
tion, and not the rule. In the majority of cases, 
the lawn, whether it be large or small, is only a 
hay field, often sown with timothy and red clover 
seed, and only mown at the usual haying season, 
or used as a pasture paddock for the cow. It 
ought to be, so to speak, a green Brussels carpet, 
and kept short all the season, from the month of 
May to the Ist of October. Formerly the labor 
of mowing with the scythe was both irksome and 
somewhat expensive, as it required an experienced 
and expert mower to keep it in order, for ordi- 
nary agricultural laborers were only too apt to 
leave the mark of the swath in ridges, which were 
very annoying on account of their unsightliness. 
But, thanks to the invention of lawn-mowers, it 
is no longer a severe labor to keep a lawn well 
mown or to cut the grass perfectly smooth and 
level. 
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Fig. 1.—Prixcesst Dress For Girt FRoM 7 TO 9 
Years otp.—Froxt.—[For Back, see Ilus- 
tration on Page 277.] 

For description see Supplement. 





To have a good lawn it is necessary to have 
the ground well prepared and carefully leveled at 
the start. To do this, it should be ploughed very 
deep, cross ploughed, and well harrowed, so as to 
get the soil finely pulverized. It should be well 
leveled; that is, all small depressions should be 
filled up and all small hummocks or elevations 
should be leveled down. It is not necessary, nor 
is it desirable, that it should be brought to a dead 
level; for slight swells or undulations, provided 
they are not abrupt, and run gradually and im- 
perceptibly into each other, rather increase the 
beauty of a lawn, and do not detract from it. The 
ground should be well manured with good short 
stable manure or bone-dust, applied in the au- 
tumn, when the ploughing and grading should be 
done, if possible, so as to leave time for any set- 
tling in the parts that may be filled in. 

All around the edges of the lawn a strip of 
fine sod eight to twelve inches wide should be 
laid, as this forms a firm line of demarkation be- 
tween the lawn and the roads or walks by which 
it is surrounded, or which pass through it. It 


Fig. 2.—Gray Casu- 
MERE Dress. 


Supplement. 





Fig. 3.—Biack Gros Gran anp Sict- 
LIENNE Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. 6.] 
For description see For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XV., Figs. 40*, 40°-47. 


also prevents any appearance of a ragged edge, 
which is likely to occur through the grass seed 
not being sufficiently thickly sown at the edges 
of the lawn. 

In this latitude the months of April and May 
are the best in which to sow the lawn. If 
ploughed the previous autumn, it should be light- 
ly ploughed again and lightly harrowed. After the 
seed is sown, it should be again lightly harrowed 
or well raked over, and then rolled, so as to get 
as smooth a surface as possible. The seed may 
be sown in June or July if the weather is moist, 
but if there is a drought, it should not be attempt- 
ed until after a fall of rain; it were better to de- 
fer it until the end of August or the beginning of 
September, if the months of June and July are 
hot and dry. Some persons sow a sprinkling of 
oats with the grass seed, when it is sown in these 
months, so that the shade given by the oats will 





protect the young grass from the burning rays of | 


the sun. Some condemn this, but we think it is 
advantageous to do it, provided the oats are kept 
mown down to about three or four inches in 
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Fig. 4.—Croak For GIRL 
FROM 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fics. 1-6.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SPRING SUITS. 
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Fig. 5.—Biack Bri.t- 
1ANTINE DREss. 

For description see 
Supplement. 


height. If allowed to grow their full height, they 
smother the grass and prevent it attaining its 
proper growth by largely absorbing the moisture 
from the soil. About one quart of oats to a bushel 
of grass seed will be sufficient; but they are un- 
necessary when the seed is sown in the spring or 
in the autumn. 

To have a good lawn, especially if it is wanted 
quickly, the seed should be thickly sown. Ifthe 
ground is rich, and has been well prepared, three 
bushels to the acre will be sufficient; but if it is 
somewhat poor and sandy, four to five bushels 
will be required. There are various mixtures 
sold at the seed stores, but only those composed 
of tine-growing grasses should be used. Hay seed 
from the hay-loft, timothy-grass, orchard-grass, 
and red clover are to be avoided. The first is full 
of weeds and coarse-growing grasses ; the timothy 
has a strong culm, or stem, which does not leaf 
out well after being mown, and therefore gives 
the lawn a brown and naked appearance; the or- 
chard-grass grows in tufts or hummocks, and soon 
destroys the other grasses ; and the red clover will 


Fig. 6.—Biack Gros GRAIN AND SIct- 

LIENNE Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XV., Figs. 40*, 40°-47. 
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smother them on account of its strong growth. 
They are merely forage grasses, and suitable for 
nothing else. 

A mixture of red-top and white clover, in the 
proportion of three-fourths of the former to one- 
fourth of the latter, makes a good combination for 
ordinary purposes, especially where there are many 
Jarge trees or shrubs on the lawn, Another ex- 
cellent mixture, but more expensive, is five-sixths 
Rhode Island bent and one-sixth white clover. 
This Rhode Island bent is a dwarf-growing vari- 
ety of the red-top. It takes strong hold of the 
soil, and bears close mowing well. The fine lawns 
about Newport are made with this mixture. An 
excellent mixture is: Rhode Island bent, 12 
quarts ; creeping bent, 4; red-top, 10; sweet ver- 
nal, 3; Kentucky blue-grass, 2; white clover, 1. 
Or this: Rhode Island bent, 8 quarts; creeping 
bent, 3; red-top, 10; Kentucky blue-grass, 10; 
white clover, 1. Or this: red-top, 15 quarts ; 
Kentucky blue-grass, 15; white clover, 2. Either 
of the first two mixtures should be used where it 
is desirable to have a very velvety lawn; but where 
this is not considered as absolutely necessary, the 
third mixture will give a very satisfactory result. 

The after-cultivation of the lawn consists in 
keeping it absolutely free of weeds, in mowing it 
at least every two weeks, and in giving it a top- 
dressing of well-rotted manure or wood ashes, ei- 
ther leached or unleached, every autumn or in the 
early winter. If the mower is so set as to cut off 
only a couple of inches of the grass, it is well to 
leave it and not to rake it off, as it forms a slight 
protection to the roots of the grass, and also, when 
it decays, acts as a manure. 

Horses, cattle, and swine should never be al- 
lowed on a lawn, for they soon destroy it. Sheep 
may be permitted to pasture on it occasionally, but 
if allowed to do so too frequently, they destroy it 
hy biting it too closely. 
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CH Cut Paper Patterns of a new and stylish 
Gil’s Wardrobe, consisting of Breton Jacket, 
Princesse Dress, and School Suit ( Basque, Over- 
Shirt, and Skirt), for Girl from 9 to 15 Years 
old, will be published with our next Number. 
for List of Cut Paper Patterns published see 
Advertisement on page 287. 


(eP The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sevt 
ont gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for April 28 contains an interesting 
donble-page engraving of SCHLIEMANN’S 

EXCAVATIONS AT MYCEN:, 
a portrait of the great explorer, and other attract- 
wre features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be Zs- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for May 5. 





CEREMONIOUSNESS— 
POLITENESS. 
MEREMONIOUSNESS and __ politeness, 
C though often mistaken and substitu- 
ted one for the other, are by no means the 
same thing. Ceremony, being the outward 
form by which certain ordinary acts of ci- 
vility are expressed by the common agree- 
ment of the refined, is generally more or 
less practiced by the polite. These, if versed 
in the conventional usages of society, be- 
come thus to a certain degree ceremonious. 
They accordingly are seen to make use of 
those ordinary formulas of manner and be- 
havior set by fashion or established by cus- 
tom. They will cut their dress, move their 
limbs, mould their manners, and direct their 
external habits of life to a great extent in 
conformity with social regulation. As the de- 
sire to please, which is the impelling motive 
to politeness, makes them so far compliant 
as to be careful not to offend the fastidious- 
ness of formal propriety by any transgres- 
sion of its obvious rules, they also refuse to 
insult the common-sense of mankind by an 
exhibition of extreme deference to the ar- 
hitrary authority of convention. The gen- 
uinely polite, while conforming to, are nev- 
er devotees of fashion, in its exclusive rites 
and ceremonial observances. Their sympa- 
thies are too broad to be kept within the 
narrow limits of such an intolerant worship. 
While ceremony is accepted with amiable 
compliance by the polite, politeness is oft- 
en refused by the ceremonious. The great 
stickler for ceremony is ordinarily, in fact, 
entirely destitute of politeness. He, how- 
ever, is apparently so unconscious of the 
want that he generally prides himself on 
the possession of it. He is apt to be entire- 
ly ignorant of its very nature, and thus his 
frequent error in supposing he has what he 
has not. By him politeness is thought to 
consist of those very ceremonious obsery-* 
ances of which he has so many at his com- 
mand, and so profusely bestows. Like some 








people who seem to believe that all the 
duties of religion may be fulfilled by a dili- 
gent practice of its formalities, as the mut- 
tering of prescribed prayers and making of 
genuflections, the ceremonious are appar- 
ently of opinion that human courtesy re- 
quires no more than the utterance of set 
compliments and the giving of formal bows. 

The Americans, who are ordinarily great 
scorners of ceremony, are remarkable for 
their civility as a people. Whatever may 
be the lowliness of their position, they have 
all more or less of that self-respect essen- 
tial to a due regard for the feelings and in- 
nate dignity of their fellows. They may 
keep their hats tight upon their heads, and 
hands sunk deep into their pockets, appar- 
ently incapable of a word of reverence or 
gesture of obeisance, and yet they will sel- 
dom utter a syllable to offend the most del- 
icate feeling or commit an act indicative of 
intentional rudeness. Their readiness to 
oblige is proverbial, and every stranger will 
observe with what eager civility they meet 
his approaches. The demands of curiosity 
are not only promptly answered by them, 
but they spontaneously offer such informa- 
tion as they have to give; and the foreign 
traveller records with gratitude the facili- 
ty of his journeyings through all parts of 
the United States, aided and supported as 
he has always been by the kindly commu- 
nication and genial sympathy of its native 
inhabitants, however coarse their exterior 
and unfamiliar they may be with the con- 
ventional forms of manner. 

In foreign countries there is a great deal 
more of the external show of respect. An 
American traveller remarked of a provincial 
town on the continent of Europe, where he 
had oceasion to rest for some weeks, that 
the inhabitants seemed to be so much occu- 
pied with taking off their hats and putting 
them on again, that he could not conceive 
how it was possible for them to find time to 
do any thing else. In fact, this external 
ceremony seemed so preoccupying and all- 
absorbing that the civility which this was 
naturally supposed to express was entirely 
wanting. The form had taken the place of 
the substance. On accosting a person of 
decent exterior, who stopped with the ever- 
ready touch to the hat, he was encouraged 
to make a simple inquiry in regard to the 
situation of a street. The answer he re- 
ceived—“ Sacré Anglais !” (Cursed English- 
man!)—was prompt, if not much to the 
purpose, as the fellow, who had mistaken 
the American’s broken aceents for those of 
an inhabitant of “perfide Albion,” with anoth- 
er touch to the hat, turned upon his heel. 

While a Frenchman or German will take 
off his hat to every well-dressed female 
chance may throw in his way, he will hard- 
ly bend himself to lift a fallen child, or 
move an inch upon the seat where he has 
planted himself to make room for a fainting 
woman. Our countrymen are deservedly 
notable for their tender solicitude for the 
weak and helpless, whoever they may be; 
and their chivalrous attention to unprotect- 
ed women, wherever they are found, is pro- 
verbial. 

Politeness, civility, and courtesy, although 
they derive their names from the city and 
court, and would seem to have taken their 
origin in those artificial centres of society, 
and to indicate merely a conventional form 
of manners, have now come to have a larger 
signification, and embrace not only the ex- 
ternal motions of behavior, but the senti- 
ments and feelings which prompt them. 
That which is purely gesture may be dis- 
tinguished as ceremony, while emotion is 
essentiai to what is now termed politeness. 
True courtesy must be heart-felt ; otherwise 
it is unworthy of the name, and its supposed 
indications can only be regarded as ceremo- 
nial observances. 

It must not be supposed that ceremony— 

though care should be taken to check ex- 
cess, and not to give it the currency and 
value of genuine politeness—is without its 
uses. Its combination with heart-felt court- 
esy, sometimes found in kindly and culti- 
rated natures, forms a union of grace and 
benevolence which goes far toward the 
formation of that perfect character, the gen- 
tleman. Of itself, moreover, ceremony is 
not to be despised. It is a very useful 
science, says MONTAIGNE. Like grace and 
beauty, it conciliates from the first the good 
feeling and intimacy of society, and conse- 
quently opens the door for our instruction 
by others, and the introduction of ourselves 
if we have any thing to say or teach. “Not 
to use ceremonies at all,” says Lord Bacon, 
“is to teach others not to use them again, 
and so diminisheth respect to himself; espe- 
cially they are not to be omitted to strangers 
and formal natures; but the dwelling upon 
them, and exalting them above the moon, is 
not only tedious, but doth diminish the faith 
and credit of him that speaks.” Bacon 
closes with a warning: “Men’s behavior 
should be like their apparel, not too strait 
or point-device, but free for exercise or 
motion.” 








S soon as we have 

collected books 
enough to be in the 
way elsewhere, and 
have any closet to hold 
them, we line that lit- 
tle place with shelves 
and call it the “libra- 
ry,” and are then rather 
ashamed of ourselves, 
as if we were making 
a pretension and the 
whole thing were an affectation, and feel 
inclined to call it the study instead, the 
school-room, the office. Yet a library is as 
essential to every house where there is any 
culture or refinement or reading, as a parlor 
is; and if there is neither room nor means 
sufficient for a large one, there is no reason 
for going without because a small one is all 
there is to be had. 

In many instances where the family is 
very fond of books and their belongings, the 
drawing-room is given up altogether, and 
the saloon devoted to the library, or the two 
are combined, with large concessions on the 


brary as a mere writing closet, apart from 
the drawing-room, a place to retreat to for 
a moment’s quiet, a place in which to an- 


than Mr. Dick’s room in Hungerford Market, 
is invaluable. And it gives a sort of dignity 
to the smallest style of housekeeping to have 
this altar, in whatever secluded corner or 
humble manner, set up within its walls. 

Yet where it is possible it is best to treat 
the library with reverence. Here the mas- 
ters of thought make rendezvous; here the 
fiery spirits of MILTON and ByRon entreat 
you; here SHAKSPEARE makes you free of 
this world, and DANTE of the other; here 
History brings you the past, and Science 
pours out her secrets, and here the great 
travellers of the earth sit down with you; 
here the gossipers of courts come and whis- 
per to you behind their hands; and here the 
lesser monarchs, the crowned kings and em- 
perors of nations, step down from their 
thrones now and then and become your fa- 
iniliars. One remembers the dignity of one’s 
guests here, and one makes it a fit place for 
their reception. It is in this view, as well 
as in the proprieties of the surroundings of 
abstracted thought and studious occupa- 
tion, that the library should be “in sober 
livery clad.” 

The color for a library, according to this 
idea, which seems to be the prevailing one, 
is, then, rather a sombre than a bright one 
—the soft wood colors, the deep purples or 
violets, or, better yet, the strong emerald 
greens and their darker shadows. As the 


northern or the northwestern side, there is 
but little lightening of the main color with 
the daily action of sunshine; but the win- 
dows need to be large and long, giving that 
steady light where the student is not teased 
by sunshine on his books and papers, yet 
draped with shades and heavily hanging 
curtains in order that the light may be 
tempered on occasion to the eyes that fre- 
quent use obliges to be careful. The walls 
should correspond, of course, with the dom- 
inant color wherever they are seen; and 
nothing has a pleasanter effect on them than 
a high dado of the thick and almost inde- 
structible leather-paper which seems like 


since. 

For the fitting of the book shelves and 
cases it will be found, wherever practicable, 
rather the best plan to have them built into 
the walls, especially if one owns the house ; 
this saves trouble with the carpet, which 
then extends to the foot of the cases as to 
the wall of the room, where a carpet is used 
and not the bare polished margin of floor 
with rugs; and there is then no giving out 
of the shelves, or tilting of this or that sup- 
port, or collecting of dust beneath them, 


and they can be made quite as handsome as 
the others. These cases may be either with 
or without doors, those with doors being, of 
course, the more expensive, and giving bet- 





part of the drawing-room. But the little li- | 


the stuffed leather wainscots of generations | 
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light and flies and heedless fingers. But the 
books seem more cold and remote thus shut 
away behind glass, and lose much of the 
friendly warmth and companionship which 
they wear when standing on their shelves 
invitingly open and handy. The glass doors 
of a book-case, too, have a way of slurring 
off the light that is sometimes trying, and 
that hides a good deal of the charm present- 
ed by regular rows of books with the letter- 
ing and gilding of their backs—a charm not 
easily explained, but which may bear some 
relation to that love of banded ornament— 
that is, ornament running in parallel lines— 
which seems inherent among those races 
that have the most natural decorative abil- 
ity. A little curtain of leather tacked on 
the face of the edge of the shelf above, and 
falling just over the top of the line of books 
beneath, affords nearly as much security as 
glass doors, and will be found a tolerably 
sufficient protection from dust. The leath- 
er can be easily procured in strips, and can 
be cut into scallops and pinked round the 
edges at any saddler’s, and a book-binder 
will stamp it with a line of gilding if 
desired. Some people have this little cur- 


| tain in red leather, some in green and other 
| colors; but we think the former too bright- 


swer notes, to audit accounts, if it is smaller | 





part of the house chosen for it, whenever | 
its location can be commanded, is on the | 


ening for the character of the room, and it 
seems more suitable to have it either the 
plain color of calf-skin as usually dressed, 
or else stained the color of the shelves, with 
the tiny thread of gilding along the margin. 
The Duke of Orleans had his book-shelves 
valanced with green velvet fringed with 
gold. 

Fashion varies somewhat as to the shape 
of the book-cases; now it will have them 
from floor to ceiling; now they shall leave 
space enough between the top and the ceil- 
ing for at least a bust; now they shall be 
but shoulder-high, giving the remainder of 
the wall space to prints, paintings, and oth- 
er ornaments. But we think this is a mat- 
ter upon which fashion has no right to in- 
trude. The library is the place for books, 
and books and their requirements make their 
own fashions. Ornaments, too, should be 
reserved for the rest of the house; the libra- 
ry needs little other than that presented by 
the backs of the books and by the necessi- 
ties of the apparatus for writing and read- 
ing. There are, of course, great and stately 
libraries where the curiosities collected by 
the various generations of the family, and 
still preserved, are stored—the old chests, 
bits of armor, weapons of any noted use, cer- 
tain heir-looms, and interesting objects of 
one sort and another; but in some of these 
instances the room is large enough for a gal- 
lery, and in others the license of ownershiy 
takes advantage of the place. . 

In general, the use of pictures in the li- 
brary is to be very sparing, and restricted 
in subject, so that whatever is represented 
there shall be in harmony with the purposes 
of the room. The space over the mantel is 
always ready for a picture, for a mirror hung 
there would be something foreign to the li- 
brary and to all its uses; and the mantel- 
shelf itself affords a place for any bronzes or 
vases one may like, and for a clock, which is 
a very essential thing in a library of prac- 
tical use. Busts, however, in niches, on 
brackets, and on pedestals, are welcome ad- 


| ditions, for they seem to people the room 
| with the illustrious shapes proper to it, as 


as often happens with movable book-cases, | 


ter protection to the books from dust and | 


if poets and gods visibly haunted the place 
of thought. Bass-reliefs, too, are more ap- 
propriate in their light and shade than the 
diversity of color in much painting; a map 
is often indispensable in some odd corner, 
and we suppose a foot or so of space must 
be conceded to a pipe rack. For the rest, 
the pieces of furniture in themselves are 
rather ornamental than otherwise: the desk 
and its lamps; the steps; the little tempo- 
rary three-sided book-case moving about on 
casters; the lectern that holds the books in 
use beneath its reading and writing shelf; 
the heavy table with its requisite parapher- 
nalia of pen-trays, paper-knives, mucilage- 
receiver, and barrel of string; the portfolio 
stands; the great globes; possibly a cabinet 
for minerals and things of that nature; the 
comfortable chairs and foot-rests. With a 


good fire and a bright hearth, whose steels 
are never rusty, this library, in all its grave 
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and quiet dress, may be found the pleasant- 
est room in the house. 

Yet no rules for furnishing can be quite 
arbitrary, for it is not only in the old woman’s 
proverb that “circumstances alter cases ;” 
and one of the loveliest rooms we have ever 
seen was furnished as it were by caprice, 
and in total opposition to some of the ideas 
just given. It was a room in a city house, 
and the up-stairs drawing-room, very deep 
and rather narrow, had dreamed it was a li- 
brary. You entered from the stairway under 
a portiére of soft green damask looped aside, 
and trod upon the noiseless velvet of the floor 
in a room full of sunshine and rich green 
shadows. Opposite you, except for the man- 
tel, under which a wood fire smouldered, the 
room was lined with books, superb ones un- 
der glass, familiar ones on open shelves. At 
the upper end of the room the outer blinds 
were closed, and the shades were always 
drawn over the street windows under their 
damask draperies; on a console between the 
windows stood a bronze knight in armor, 
whose shield was the dark dial of a clock; 
and here an alcove over the hall doors was 
filled with a collection of books in rare and 
resplendent bindings, together with ancient 
and curious specimens, autograph, and black- 
letter. Not far from the closed windows was 
a heavily carved oblong table covered with 
prints and maps. There were no other books 
on the side of the entrance and the alcove ; 
Imt near the aleove stood a cabinet piano, 
and over that in a heavy gilt Florentine 
frame hung the painting of a young med- 
iwval saint and hero with his armor on, a 
halo worn upon his brown locks by the bas- 
cinet. Here hung, too, some fine bronze bass- 
reliefs, and the whole of this end of the great 
room was set aflame by a Zamacois. There 
were some very old Elizabethan chairs of 
carved oak, with strips of basket-work let 
into the narrow high backs, and in front of 
the book-cases, around the table, by the fire, 
velvet sofas and lounges and ottomans and 
inviting Sleepy-Hollow chairs awaited you; 
and while there was plenty of space for the 
largest liberty of movement, the room seem- 
ed full. Here a marble bust looked calmly 
down on you, here a bronze reminded you 
of a time when some artist first dreamed of 
a god’s figure dark between him and the 
sky, and here little white bass-reliefs and 
medallions and mementos of pleasant places 
hung upon the book-cases. At the lower 
end of the room, whose vacant wall space 
was covered with smaller pictures of those 
whom the world delights to honor, hung the 
life-size painting of a great author who has 
carried sunshine to almost every hearth in 
Christendom, and at the end two great win- 
dows blazed with the glorious vision of a 
broad sheet of water and a range of distant 
hills. Between these windows a mirror, re- 
gardless of canons, repeated the lovely room; 
and in the further corners, if you were there 
at night, you noticed two other very narrow 
strips of mirror reflecting faintly and dimly 
the lights about the fire in the distant por- 
tion of the room, and seeming to lead away 
into dark recesses of other apartments. The 
room was neither library nor parlor alto- 
gether, but it was a room of quaint and de- 
licious charm; and with its wood fire and 
its green glooms, its pouring southern sun 
and its constant profusion of ever-blooming 
flowers, it made a perfect picture of peace 
and home and happiness. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER DRESSES. 


ATISTE figured in damask designs promises 

to be a fashionable material for summer 
dresses. It is principally in cream and natural 
écru tints, with the whole ground covered with 
the damask figures, or else it is striped with con- 
trasting colors; thus there will be pale blue 
stripes alternating with brocaded cream-colored 
stripes, or pink with white, violet with buff, or 
bright blue with gray. Imported dresses of fine 
batiste are made up over silk, and trimmed with 
a new lace of the creamy shade in Duchesse pat- 
terns. Blue silk of the grayish cast known as 
robin’s-egg blue forms the foundation for écru 
batiste dresses. The silk skirt is trimmed with 
a border of batiste knife-pleating, and the over- 
skirt is draped directly on the silk. Two aprons 
opening in the middle to show the silk front 
breadth, and a shawl drapery behind trimmed 
with écru insertion and lace, form the over-skirt. 
The basque is of the blue silk covered with the 
batiste. 

Cashmere gauzes are the newest thin fabrics 
for handsome dresses. These are transparent 
soft silken gauzes, showing the rich colors of 
India shawls blended without any more fixed de- 
sign than is seen in Oriental rugs. The warp is 
exceedingly fine, and in it is woven thickly knot- 
ted and tufted threads that make it substantial. 
One pattern shows a blending of tilleul with ol- 
ive brown and Vésuve red; a second has blue, 
mandarin, rose, and tilleul’ in knotted threads, 
but no pattern; a third has bayadere stripes of 
sky blue with clusters of cashmere colors be- 
tween, and myrtle green is also alternated with 
the rich India colors. These are to be made up 
over silks of a solid color, trimmed with pinked 
ruches that contain silks of all the colors that are 
blended together. 





At the best houses are shown black grenadine 
dresses that are trimmed with jet galloon. These 
are imported dresses principally from Worth’s, 
and the fashionable milliners have black net 
bonnets with jet ribbon trimmings to correspond 
with these dresses. Parisian ladies have never 
given up jet garniture since it came into fashion 
a few years since. Modistes who go annually to 
Paris say the changes in styles are never so 
marked there as they are here; that when French 
women purchase a good thing, they wear it as 
long as it is good, no matter what novelties are 
brought out. These modistes advise their cus- 
tomers to take care of their handsome jet-trimmed 
garments and jet passementeries, as it is proba- 
ble they will be restored to favor here. Bronze 
and steel beads are also used for trimming some 
of the most expensive wraps brought from Paris. 
There are sleeveless basques of black net with 
lengthwise stripes from top to bottom of steel 
beads or bronze, and sometimes of both in al- 
ternate inch-wide stripes. These have velvet 
caps on the armhole, and a velvet border fin- 
ished with beaded fringe. Mantles and sacques 
of black Sicilienne or of cashmere have galloon 
trimmings thickly studded with bronze beads. 
There are many black silk sacques that have 
bronze beads for garniture as a heading for 
pleated lace. Another instance of the tenacity 
with which the French adhere to a good style is 
seen in the fact that the silk sacques among the 
latest importations are in the Lafayette shape 
worn last season, with long fronts and short 
backs. Two or three rows of galloon are placed 
straight down the backs of these wraps. Among 
new fancies is that of putting plastrons and cuffs 
of cardinal or tilleul silk in black silk sacques, 
while others have thick pleatings of fine white 
Smyrna lace in the neck and in the sleeves; 
there is also a small pocket on the breast, from 
which issues a bit of the white lace to give the 
appearance of a pocket-handkerchief. Fichu- 
mantles that tie carelessly in front, and others 
that lap across the breast, are imported for young 
ladies; they are made of black silk, cashmere, 
lace, or Sicilienne, trimmed with lace, galloon, 
and fringe. 

Imported bustles differ from those made here 
in being much shorter and smaller to suit the 
scant polonaises and over-skirts. They are niade 
of white muslin or barred crinoline, with ten or 


twelve cases in which are whalebones curved in . 


semicircular shape on a flat space that is scarce- 
ly more than a finger-length broad. This gives 
the slight curved fullness needed just below the 
waist with over dresses that are made without 
fullness there. A box-pleated flounce of crino- 
line completes the garment. For trained skirts 
a different bustle is used, with several stiff pleated 
flounces. 

New polonaises are made with Breton vests 
and square collars, and trimmed with bands of 
embroidery. Sleeveless sacques are sent out with 
French polonaises as part of the suit; these are 
slightly loose, and are straight in effect, like the 
French walking jacket illustrated in the last num- 
ber of the Bazar. New pockets on polonaises 
show merely a bias slit as an opening for the 
hand; this is corded or piped with silk, and the 
square pocket underneath is out of sight, but 
must be made of the dress material, especially in 
transparent stuffs. 

The newest trimming for the bottoms of silk 
skirts is a pinked ruche of the colors shown in 
the dress. Thus an olive and réséda wool dress, 
with olive silk skirt, has a knife-pleating of olive 
silk at the foot, then a wide double ruffle of the 
réséda silk, with the edges pinked in deep leaves, 
and inside this a narrow ruffle or ruche of the 
olive silk. These ruches are not gathered, but 
are held in two small side pleats separated by a 
space of an inch. Another favorite trimming, 
especially for useful black silk skirts, is a single 
knife-pleating four or five inches deep when fin- 
ished, headed by a narrow erect knife-pleating 
stitched on the upper edge of the broader one, or 
else separated by a row of galloon. 


FLORAL GARNITURE. 


Wreaths, half garlands, and bouquets of arfi- 
ficial flowers for trimming spring and summer 
bonnets show all the shades of color that are now 
most fashionable. The foliage wreaths are tinted 
in the pale tilleul shades, in olive hues, and in the 
deep myrtle green. Vine leaves drooping from 
a flexible stem, or thickly clustered grasses and 
seeds made of natural branches, form beautiful 
wreaths. Roses are in the new pink coral shades, 
in deep mandarin yellow, pale tilleul, Marshal 
Niel yellow, and in creamy white. Large buds 
not quite open and fully blown crushed roses are 
preferred. Three colors of roses in a single 
bunch will represent the new Vésuve red, pale 
coral, and tilleul, which is yellow-green. Beauti- 
ful clusters are sold for $3 50; branches of grass- 
es at $5 are very handsome; vine wreaths of fine 
leaves are very expensive. Thick wreaths of a 
single flower are liked for bonnets worn by young 
ladies ; forget-me-nots, blue “ ragged-sailors,” or 
rose-buds are mounted in this way. All flowers 
with yellow-green tints are sought after. Among 
popular clusters are those of mignonette, apple 
blossoms, hydrangea, azaleas, heath, sweet-pea, 
and mixed grasses. For bridal dresses, orange 
blossoms are arranged in a garland to edge the 
panier front of the skirt, with buds drooping like 
fringe, and a bouquet on each side. The bridal 
coronet is a very full wreath, partly of buds and 
partly blossoms, with a long trailing spray be- 
hind. The wreath alone costs $20 when the 
finest flowers are used. The tulle veil for brides 
is cut circular below, is three yards long, and is 
finished with a wide hem held by two rows of 
floss stitching: price $1050. For evening dress- 
es, panier garlands of pink crushed roses or of the 
yellow Isabella Sprunt are much used; rose gar- 
lands are $20; those of blue myosotis are $10. 
A small bouquet of artificial flowers is now worn 
with street costumes, stuck in the lace bonnet 





strings or in a button-hole of the dress; violets | but pretty baskets are of dimity embroidered in 


are especially liked for these clusters. To put in 


jardiniéres are bouquets of tropical leaves and | 


flowers. Coleus and begonia leaves, also ferns 
and palmettos, make showy clusters for flower- 
pots. For the table are bouquets of violets, with 
tea-roses and other grouping to represent bunches 
of freshly cut flowers. 


INFANTS’ CLOTHING. 


High-necked and long-sleeved dresses are at 
present most used for infants, but it is predicted 
at the furnishing houses that there will be a re- 
vival of the low-necked waists with short sleeves. 
The latter, however, require extra sacques of soft 
wool for warmth, and the babe is apt to take cold 
from the changes of these wraps, hence most 
mothers will adhere to the safer dresses now 
used. Day dresses are made with yokes either 
pointed or rounded, and the latest fancy is for 
square yokes made up of lengthwise clusters of 
fine tucks separated by bands of insertion, or else 
the whole yoke is made of Valenciennes insertion 
marked off in medallions with appliqué embroid- 
ery; a trimming similar to the yoke forms a deep 
border around the skirt. Few dresses, even the 
handsomest christening robes, are trimmed up 
the front. Fine French nansook is used for the 
nicest robes, and the heavier English nansook 
for plainer dresses. The dress measures a yard 
and a quarter in length, and consists of two widths 
of the muslin sloped toward the top. For night 
slips soft-finished cambrics of domestic brands 
are used, also hair-striped and checked muslins, 
while some mothers use heavier qualities of do- 
mestic cotton. These slips have no yoke, are but- 
toned behind, have a belt in front only, with long 
hemmed strings to tie behind. They may have a 
cluster of small tucks down the middle of the 
front, with tucks above a deep hem, and are then 
nice enough to serve as plain dresses for day wear. 
An edging of Valenciennes or of fine Smyrna 
lace, a fluted ruffle, or an edging of needle-work 
that has no sharp points to touch the tender flesh, 
is put around the neck and wrists. For petti- 
coats, American cambrics with soft finish are 
used. These have a straight doubled band of 
muslin for the waist, with two long widths for the 
skirt; a deep hem headed by fine tucks is a neat 
finish ; handsomer skirts have two or three bands 
of Hamburg insertion separated by clusters of 
tucks, and an edge to match ; very wide embroid- 
eries are not liked on these garments. Flannel 
skirts are similarly shaped, and are usually of light 
qualities of gauze flannel. The plainest have a 
deep hem headed by chain stitching or feather 
stitching done in silk floss. The side seams of the 
skirt are also feather-stitched up the outside. The 
waistbands are of linen doubled. Embroidered 
vines and clover-leaf scallops trim more expen- 
sive skirts. The flannel barrow coats, or pinning 
blankets, are merely a straight yard of flannel 
hemmed on three sides, while the fourth side, 
which is the top, is sewed to a broad band large 
enough to lap around the body. The pretty lit- 
tle shirts are made of linen lawn, and may have 
a revers turned over at the top, or be plainly 
edged with Valenciennes or with needle-work, o 
if more elaborate shirts are needed, the entire 
sleeves and upper parts are made of Valenciennes 
insertion dotted with roses of appliqué needle- 
work. 

Among other useful garments in infants’ out- 
fits are flannel wrappers for extra warmth and 
for bathing wraps. These are long, simply shaped 
sacque-wrappers, buttoned down the entire front, 
lined with soft muslin, and furnished with a belt. 
They are shown in pure white embroidered or 
braided with a color, or else they are striped or 
checked flannel, or perhaps plain blue or pink. 
Cambrie wrappers are also furnished in the same 
sloped shape, made of white prints dotted with 
colors, and trimmed down the front, around the 
neck, wrists, and belt strings, with narrow fluted 
ruffles. To wear next the tender skin are soft 
bands of fine wool, knitted by hand, in elastic 
ribbed patterns that enable the nurse to slip them 
over the child’s head; these have a tiny square 
flap to be fastened to the napkin by a safety-pin, 
and thus be held in place ; they cost $1 50 each. 
The prettiest socks have the feet knitted of white 
wool, with silk tops; others have blue toes and 
tassels. Christening caps are of Valenciennes 
insertion, or else fine muslin embroidered or 
merely dotted, made in close cottage shape, with 
a ruche of lace around the front, and narrow 
strings of white ribbon, also a lining of soft white 
silk. Cloaks of heavy white piqué are used for 
summer. They still retain the large double cape 
form, but the upper cape is not as deep as it 
formerly was; ruffles of embroidery headed by 
insertion that is let into the capes are the trim- 
mings. Merino cloaks are most often white or 
French gray, and are trimmed with embroidery 
of the same color or with quilted silk. The 
plainest shawls are merely squares of white flan- 
nel bound with silk; nicer ones are scalloped 
on the edges with linen floss or with silk; the 
nicest are of white merino, embroidered in each 
corner and on the edges. There is a fancy for 
square bibs, as these give the appearance of 
Pompadour yokes to the dresses. They are made 
of lengthwise rows of tucks and insertion, with 
lace around the edges and neck. Other bibs are 
entirely of lace, in curved or pointed shapes, while 
still others are of muslin, embroidered or else 
slightly wadded and quilted in small diamonds ; 
torchon lace is now used for bibs. Carriage 
blankets or afghans in stripes of white wool with 
colored stripes between are popular. These are 
either hand-made or done by machine. Solid 
blue afghans are also liked for babies. Mothers 
are making pretty little carriage blankets of pale 
rose or blue flannel edged with Smyrna lace, and 
with squares in the corners made of insertion 
laid on. New toilette baskets for infants are on 
high wicker stands, with an under basket for va- 
rious articles. They are trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes lace, or else with Smyrna. Very plain 





colored wools; these are furnished with powder- 
box, powder, and puff, also comb and brush, and 
cost only $4 50. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs, 
ConneLLy; Miss Switzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and the Pa- 
risian Flower Company. 





PERSONAL. 


Brisuop BeckwitH, of Georgia, during a recent 
visitation of the churches of his diocese, held 
one service that was quite unique. It was on 
board the Aurora, a Norwegian bark, at Yellow 
Bluff, on the Santilla River. The deck was closed 
in with canvas, festooned with evergreens, and 
illuminated by the different colored lights of the 
er distributed about. 

—Mr. WENDELL PHILLIPS’s home in Boston 
is a very homely house on Essex Street, nearly 
opposite Harrison Avenue, where he has lived 
many years. Formerly it was the region where 
dwelt the opulent of the Hub. Now it is the 
trading-place of the money-maker. Mr. PHIL- 
Lips’s residence is sandwiched between ‘*a sam- 
ple-room”’ and a shoe store. Mrs, PatLiips has 





. been an invalid for many years, and Mr. P. is 


known in Boston’s social circles as one of the 
most devoted and affectionate of husbands and 
one of the most brilliant of conversationalists. 

—Baroness MEYER ROTHSCHILD, who recently 
died at Nice, had a singular fancy that she could 
only breathe fre ely at sea. She ordered a yacht 
of 800 tons to be built for her. As it was not 
ready to convey her to the Mediterranean, she 
hired a CUNARD steamer, and steamed to Nice. 
On landing, she wished to be again on board, 
and hired a Frei weg” steamer, which she caused 
to be stationed at Nice. Before her death her 

yacht had arrived, and she died on board of it. 
The baroness leaves one daughter, who is the 
richest heiress in the world. 

—Miss Tuomrson’s fumous picture of “Ink- 
erman”’ has been sete ote by an eminent pub- 
lishing art firm in London, for the sum of $25,000. 

—The E Emperor of Germany on the 22d of 
March completed the eightieth year of his age. 
Just now most of the actual rulers, political and 
intellectual, of the Old World are old men. 
Prince GORTCHAKOFF is 79, and was born on 
the 4th of July; Prince BisMarck is 62, and was 
born on All-fools? Day ; Lord BeaconsFIELD is 
72; Mr. GLADSTONE is 68; President M‘MAHoN 
is 69; Victor HuGo is 1, and hale and hearty; 
CARLYLE is 81; TENNYSON, 67; LONGFE LLOW, 
71; Emerson, 75; Bryant, 80; Pius IX., 85; 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, 66; Dr. Pusey, 77; 
Dr. NewMan, 77; GARIBALDI, 70; Earl Russe.t, 
85. On the whole, the old fellows need not feel 
discouraged. 

—A remarkable man is now living in the Sol- 
diers’ Home at Dayton, Ohio—Winiiam A. J. 
M‘CLURE, now in his one-hundred-and-seventh 
year. He was born in New Jersey, and from his 
fifteenth to his thirtieth year was in the mer- 
chant service, visiting nearly every port in the 
world. In 1804 he turned trapper on the Ohio 
River, and finally enlisted in the army, being 
captured at HuLv’s surrender and taken to Dart- 
moor Prison. When forty-seven he saved a 
woman from drowning at Churleston, South 
Carolina, and married her, but she died at New 
Orleans three years after. He was wrecked iu 
the Mediterranean, and with seven others was 
captured and enslaved by the Arabs, but was 
bought and freed by the American consul. By- 
RON died about this time, and the roving to-be 
centenarian entered the Greek service, then, aft- 
er a little, the marine under Admiral RopGErs, 
then served in the Seminole war, then in the 
Mexican war under RopGers; going to seaagain, 
was wrecked in the Albion on the Irish coast, 
and was one of the nine saved from that ill-fated 
crew. He went West, and was for many years 
mail-carrier between Cincinnati and Lexington, 
Kentucky, narrowly escaping death from chol- 
era. For the past twenty years he has lived in 
Missouri, where he married three more wives, 
having twenty-two children, only three of whom 
survive. His lust wife, who was sixty years his 
junior, died in 1871, aged forty. The old gen- 
tleman is still active. He has been at Dayton 
since October, and the officers believe the strange 
story of his wanderings, as papers at Washing- 
ton authenticate his age and American service. 

—Saith Epmunpb Yates: ‘‘ Asa solitary gleam 
of wintry sunshine lights up the shapely trees 
and broad green glades of Richmond Park, we 
discover that we are not alone in our morning 
canter. Sweeping along at a hand-gallop comes 
a lady [‘‘Miss Braddon’’] clad in riding dress 
of the severest order. The horsewoman is the 
owner of a name known wherever the English— 
and, for the matter of that, the French—language 
is spoken. She sits her golden bay squarely and 
well, now and then leaning slightly forward to 
pat his muscular neck, and call him by pet 
names; for Kaiser is a favorite animal with his 
mistress, who, as her writings indicate, possesses 
a generous sympathy with horses and dogs, cats 
and birds. Her gallop on Kaiser is at once the 
exercise and the recreation of one of the most 
diligent and successful w orkers of the time; but 
it is soon over, and we turn our horses’ heads 
toward Lichfield House, a fine old dwelling of 
various-colored brick, with oaken staircase, bay- 
windows, and oddly shaped rooms, looking over 
long strips of lawn extending from end to end 
of the stiff rectangular garden, in which ‘ pin- 
backs’ and Ulsters look out of place. As we 
arrive at the stables of the old mansion of 
the bishops of Lichfield, Mrs. MAXWELL per- 
forms a duty the omission of which on any 
occasion would be felt as a grievous wrong by 
the intelligent and affectionate Kaiser. Quickly 
alighting, “his mistress leads him to his loose 
box, takes off his bridle, and feeds him from a 
huge slice of bread. This pleasant duty over, 
the hour of work arrives—of quick work, too, 
for the author of Aurora Floyd rarely w rites for 
more than two hours aday. This may not seem 
a very long spell of toil; but in Mrs. MAXWELL’S 
case the stamping in black and white of the 
scene or subject previously thought out with 
great care is rapidly performed, the two hours 
sufficing for the production of four pages of 
letter-press. Probably literature has no more 
earnest devotee; for apart from her canter in 
Richmond Park and her household duties, her 
entire time is devoted to literature, to reading 
omnivorously, to thinking out new subjects, ac- 
cumulating facts, acquiring technical expres- 
sions, and inventing illustrations.” 
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Glove-Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuis glove-case is made of black satin, lined with yellow satin. Cut of both 
materials one piece each thirteen inches and three-quarters wide and twenty-three 
inches and a quarter 

























































long, and for the flaps. 24 
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cut two pieces each six = = = Taueied 
inches and a half wide === gS0Sa5) y 
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gether, fold) down the 
material on both ends 
three inches and three- 
quarters Jong, and join 
the sides with soufllets 
of double yellow satin, 
thus forming pockets. 
Set the flaps, which are ! f 

quilted in a similar manner, on the — 4] Mill | 
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sides, edge them with black and 
yellow silk cord on the three outer 








sides, and trim the case all around ca “oy 
with similar cord, at the same time 


\ — , i t 
covering the seain made by setting Fig. — a or Tipy, i, j ~- ; i rit 
on the soufflets. On the inside of h1G. 1. “i i” A \ i 
the case, underneath the flaps, set jij i 1H ih ry i 
on three bands of yellow satin, as shown by Fig. 2, page 277, under which 
the gloves are fastened, Fold the case, trim the upper end with a ruche 
of black satin ribbon, which is box-pleated and lined with yellow satin 
ribbon, as shown by Fig. 1, and finish with a bow of yellow satin ribbon. 


: Gros Grain anp CAMEL’s-HAIR Dress. 
Armure Cloth Sacque, Figs. 1 and 2. Froxt.—[For Back, see Fig. 1, Double Page. ] 
Tus armure cloth sacque is cut heart-shape in the neck, and is but- For description see Supplement. i 
toned diagonally in front. The trimming consists of a revers collar, 
fold, binding, and bows of gros grain, silk fringe, 
and passementerie buttons. 
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thread it through a needle, and run it through the threads in line 1 in darning 
stitch, as shown by the illustration. Of the twelve threads designed for the open- 
work border, in a similar manner remove alw ays one entirely, leave the other standing 
on the outer edge, and employ it to fill the intervals. In ‘doing this care should be 
taken that the interval 
caused by drawing out 
one thread is filled by 
darning in the next 
? i thread before the fol- 
Tends ee ZB KS j = lowing thread is drawn 
P / out. By this means a 
material similar to the 
rest of the canvas is 
formed on the outer 
edge, and serves for a 
p foundation for the em- 
Ny iad one = broidered outer border. 
< — With the threads of 
Ne the canvas left stand- 
ants ey <y E ing form the open-work 
4 oe : c. = border, running in gold 
Ne a a8 soutache, as follows: 
' ; Sew gold soutache on 
the close edge formed 
by darning in the 
threads of the canvas, thread 
the soutache through a bodkin, 
and pass it through the threads 
as shown by Fig. 5, so that four 
strands are always crossed; to 
do this catch the second and first strands (passing the needle under the fourth and 
third strands), and carry them to the outside. At the end of one open-work border 
stitch the soutache to the woven edge of the canvas, then, without cutting it, turn 
it down and fasten it to the next woven edge. Besides this the soutache is joined 
with bars darned in point de reprise with gray silk. After finishing the tidy, ravel 
out the superfluous threads to the embroidery, cut all the threads even for fringe, 
and iron the tidy between damp cloths. 


Table with Linen Cover. 
Tnis table is varnished black, and is ornamentec. with painted borders in Per- 
faa oy sian style. The fomndation of the cover of Jacquard 
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Fig. 5.—Focrtu Detaw or Tipy, Fic. 1. 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































Ht (BEBE! i roar linen is light gray, and the border is woven with 

: . : i i) = El reg dark brown figures, which are outlined in chain stitch 
Tidy with Open-work Border.—Holbein- +5 rae: Hot =a Att} with yellow worsted. The cover is edged with knot- 

Work.—Figs. 1--5. coor , 4 cH 4 cl yoo ted fringe. 

Tus tidy is worked on gray Java canvas. The SS yc my Um a r : : : ° 
flowers are worked with red split filling silk in two th ; t ED th im = [yy cS | Edgings for Lingerie.—Serpentine Braid, 
shades in double satin stitch, and the vines and bor- Eee. Pett TSA RSL Valenciennes Insertion, and Crochet. 
ders with pale olive green and black filling silk in 4 ate tr 1 ‘ Figs. 1 an 
Holbein-work. The gold spangles in the centre of mpan ane See illustrations on page 277. 
the flowers are sewed on with black silk. For the H+ cee Tue edging Fig. 1 is worked with serpentine braid 
open-work border, after finishing the middle part of a Sanu Dat and crochet cotton, No. 100, as follows: 1st round. 

co Po CSay tc r} —>* 2 sc. (single crochet) separated by 2 ch, (chain 
im aie eae 
i im ar) i. } (nm 
i 4 tt yrs ri] 
8 1 } ay) Ya mei 
| t imBi : =e 
T 7 W t4 — 
1 T = “aa v Bs, 
ee pan 
ih ai ‘w 
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Arwcre CLotn Sacque.—Front.—[For Back, see 
Illustration on Page 285, ] 
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TaBLE with Linen Cover. 
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Ve ate 


draw out one horizontal and | the braid, 3 ch., 
one vertical thread from the | treble crochet) 


KS ENE RUNS 
RH a S threads of the canvas which | hollow, 5 ch.,and repeat from » S ares. 4 & 
St ay are nearest the embroidery, by *. 2d round.—Always al- Ein : EA coo as aay’, 
vee ed ay. which means open lines are | ternately 9 de. (double cro- My | Hi tt im 1 H 
SO : ast formed, which are indicated by | chet) on the next 2 ch. in the i} \ Waal | 
SY 1 figure 1 on detail Fig. 4; the | preceding round, 2 se., work- i i it AE, an i 
NIAY I next thread is left standing, | ing the first on the ch. before, ii iM q ih | 
: and the third following thread | and the second on the ch. aft- \'} i Ih Hl | iV f i 
is removed, which forms the | er the next ste. 3d round. | H i) | 
open line indicated by 2 on | —Always alternately 1 sc. on ] | 


Fig. 4. Then cut through the | the next point 
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in the middle, draw it out at 


Fig. 1.—GLove-CasE.—CLosep.—[See Fig. 2, Page 277.] 


the tidy and the inner border, | stitch) on the next point of 


| 
thread between both open lines | side of the braid, 7 ch. 
| For the edging Fig. 2 take u 











Se 
CLotH JAcKET.—Back. sidiitee Front, see Illustration 
on Page 285. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV1., Figs. 45-56. 
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tion, and work first on one side with 
crochet cotton, No. 80, as follows: Ist 
round.—Always alternately 1 de. on the 
edge of the insertion, 2 ch., and pass 
over a corresponding interval. 2d 
round.—Always alternately 3 se. sep- 
arated each by 5 ch. on the next 2 ch. in 
the preceding round, 7 ch., pass over 3 
de. 8d round.—Always alternately 2 
se. separated by 7 ch. on the next 7 ch. 
in the preceding round, 7 ch. 4th round 
(on the other side of the insertion).— 
Always alternately 1 se. on the edge 
of the insertion, 1 ch. 


Princesse Dress for Girl from 
3-5 Years old. 
Tuts princesse dress of navy blue ar- 
mure silk is trimmed with box-pleated 
strips and pockets, and bows of the same 





Dress For GIRL FROM 7 TO 9 
YEARS OLD.—Back. 

[For Front, see First Page. ] 

For description see Supplement. 


PRINCESSE 


material, white needle-work edgings, 
and navy blue passementerie buttons. 


Infant’s Knitted Bands, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


TuesE designs are worked with me- 
dium-sized knitting cotton 
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in rounds going back and Se4S¢SGNo ENG Te, SS 
forth. The design Fig. 1 Ee Te ae ESS 
is knit on a foundation of rae : ES any: 
40 st. (stitch), as follows: WAY) 

Ist-9th rounds.—All knit 

plain. 10th round (patent 

knitting). —Sl. (slip) the ' j 

first st., then always alter- SAP 11d 4% 
nately t. t. 0. (throw the Away ee 

thread over), sl. the next <4 LU bob ost ONES E RES 

st. as if going to purl, : Te 

1 k. (knit plain). 11th \) iN) \ 

round.—Always alternate- WA \ N 

ly knit off together the y M/ 

slipped st. and t. t. 0, in fn N 

the preceding round, t. t. Cees —~ x 

o., sl. the next st. 12th- Sd AS d ‘ 

18th rounds. — Like the Raye) . 

preceding round. Repeat ia ae, 

always - the Ist-18th Fig. 1—Inrant’s Kyitrep Bano, 
rounds, but in the Ist 

round of every repetition - 

knit off together the sl. * f, 


and t. t. 0. in the preced- 
ing round. 

The design Fig. 2 re- 
quires 15 st. for each pat- 
tern figure, and is worked 
as follows: 1st round.— 
All knit plain. 2d round. 
— > Four times alternate- 
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SERPENTINE Bratp. 


ly 1 k., sl. the next st., carrying the working thread on the wrong 
side to the following st., then 1 k., 7 p. (purled), and repeat from 


«. 3d round.—aAll knit plain. 
ternately sl. the next st., carry the worki 


4th round.— x Four times al- 


ng thread on the wrong 


~ide to the next st., 1 k., then sl. the next st., carry the working 
thread to the next st. on the wrong side, 7 p., and repeat from >. 


Repeat always the 1st-4th rounds. 


Pincushion, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts four-cornered pincushion is covered with blue satin, and 
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is furnished 
with a square 
cover in net- 
ted guipure. 
The outer 
edge of the 
cushion is 
trimmed with 
a box-pleated 
ruffle of blue 
satin an inch 
and three- 
quarters wide, 
edged at the 
bottom with a 
leaf ruche of 
blue satin rib- 
bon seven- 
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Fig. 1.—Insertion ror LinGERIE.—CROCHET AND 





Cuitp’s Capote. 


For pattern and description see Suppl 
No. VIL, Figs. 26 and 27. 
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Fig. 2.—G.ove-Case.—Oren.—[See Fig 


. 1, Page 276.) 
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— 7 ered with cashmere. 











eighths of an inch wide. A similar 
ruche forms the heading of the ruffle. 
The foundation of the cover is worked 
in straight netting with écru thread. 
The design figures are darned with sim- 
ilar thread in point de toile, and the bor- 
der is darned in point d’esprit. For the 
diamonds in the border loop the threads 
together as shown by Fig. 2. To work 
the stems stretch the thread back and 
forth, and overcast it closely with stitch- 
es. The raised leaflets and the edge of 
the design figures are worked in point 
de reprise. 


Waste-paper Basket. 

Tuts basket is made of carved brown 
polished wood, and is nineteen inches 
and a quarter high, including the feet. 
On one side the basket is ornamented 





Princessk Dress ror GIRL FROM 
% 10 5 YEARS OLD. 


with a monogram worked on brown 
velvet in satin stitch with gold bullion, 
and underlaid with card-hboard. The 
basket is lined with brown cashmere, 
the seam of which is covered with a 
piece of card-hoard to suit the size of 

the hottom, which is cov- 


The 



























































Fig. 2. 
CROCHET AND VALENCIENNES 
INSERTION. 





cord, and furnished with pinked pieces of flannel. 







EpGinGc ror LInGerir. 





: WY N upper edge of the lining 

M4 y is finished with thick 

\y ‘N cord. 
VN : | 
: : mart} Stand for Sewing 
NN : Utensils. 
Mu as : 

YAN sch l'nts stand is made of 
NAV YNIYAN MN gilt bronze, and has three 
N \ YN NY movable frames, in which 

Ni N wy are set pieces of card- 

N Y * board covered with blue 

S48 § satin, which have first 

been furnished with em- 

N ; broidered strips of white 

VV WY SA s cloth seven-eighths of an 

N 2 i N inch wide, bands for hold- 
N Ni mo RY i, . eR ee 

‘ - Ing various sewing uten- 

NE * sils, a needle-book, pin- 

Fig. 2.—Ixrant’s Kyittep Banp. cushion, and a bag for 

remnants of thread. Hav 

ing pinked the cloth strips 


on the edge, sew on gold 
cord in curves with yellow 
silk, edge it with point 
Russe stitches of green 





Saie Li silk in several shades, and 


work the flowers with blue 
silk in chain stitch. The 
Ry blue satin needle-book is 
ornamented on the front 
with a monogram worked 
in satin and half-polka 
stitch with gold thread, 
and is edged with gold 


The pin- 


cushion of blue satin, edged with gold cord, is fastened on with 


a bow of blue satin ribbon. 


For the bag containing the thread 


cut of satin one piece four inches and a half long and four 
inches and seven-eighths wide, fold it through the middle length- 
wise, sew it up on the ends and bottom, fold down the upper 


edge on the 
wrong side sev- 
en-eighths of an 
inch wide, and 
sew it through 
for a shirr into 
which blue silk 
cordisrun. The 
seams are cover- 
ed with gold 
cord. On the sat- 
in pieces sew nar- 
row blue satin 
ribbon, which is 
slipped through 
the hole in a 
spool of cotton, 
and tied. 





W asTE-PaPER BASKET. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[May 5, 1877. 











THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE. 
By MRS. 8S. M. B. PIATT. 
Tus is the Master. Who but he? 
(Where did you think to find him ?) 
Here in the cradle. Come and see. 
Why, surely we have to mind him! 


Wait—you must be as still as death: 
He is sleeping now so sweetly. 

One hasn't the right to draw one’s breath 
Till he is awake completely. 


Should he want the wedding ring from her hand 
(No matter if he would lose it), 

There is not a lady in all the land 
Could have the heart to refuse it. 


Should he choose to reach for a crown, I say 
(It is gold, and he could not break it), 

Why, is there a king in the world to-day 
Who would not let him take it? 


What cardinal would not lend him his hat, 
To give him a minute’s pleasure ? 

And where is the good gray beard, ax to that, 
Which he could not pull at leisure? 


....But here he is!—do you see his eyes? 
Now, what do you want? It may be 

He will hear you, after his first surprise. 
—There’s nothing you want of the Baby? 


But every thing is his, yon know 
(And no matter whose the rest is)— 
From the blue little bird that chirps so low 
To the oak-tree where its nest is! 


It is only work that you want, indeed ? 
Could you do the work of twenty, 

The Baby will give you all you need. 
—Ask him; he has work in plenty! 





Green Pastures and Piccadilly 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avtuor or “A Princess or Ture,” “ DaAvGHTER 
or Hern,” “ Tourer Fratuers,” “ Stranue 
ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” ETC, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE HOME-COMING, 


Or course they did not quarrel. We live in 
the nineteenth century, Tolerance of opinion 
exists in the domestic circle as well as elsewhere ; 
and no reasonable man would like his wife to be 
that vague and colorless reproduction of her hus- 
hand which Lady Sylvia, all unknown to Balfour, 
had striven to be. She ought to have her own 
convictions; she ought to know how to govern 
her own conduct; nay, more, he would allow her 
to do as she pleased. There was but one condi- 
tion attached. ‘“ You shall have your own way 
in every thing,” said the man in the story to his 
wife; “but you can’t expect to have my way 
too.” Lady Sylvia was welcome to act as she 
pleased; but then he reserved the same liberty 
for himself. 

This decision he came to without any bitter- 
ness of feeling. He was quite anxious to make 
all possible excuses for her. Doubtless she pre- 
ferred Surrey to Piccadilly. It is true, he had 
looked forward to her being a valuable helpmeet 
to him in his political life; but it was perhaps 
expecting too much of her that she should at 
once interest herself in the commonplace inci- 
dents of an election. He would be well content 
if this beautiful, tender-eyed creature, whose ex- 
cessive sensitiveness of conscience was, after all, 
only the result of her ignorance of the world, 
were to wait for him in that sylvan retreat, ready 
to receive him and cheer him with the sweet so- 
licitude of her loving ways. And in the mean 
time he would try to make their companionship 
as pleasant as possible; he would try to make 
this journey one to be remembered with pride 
and gratitude. If there were one or two sub- 
jects which they avoided in conversation, what of 
that ? 

And as soon as Lady Sylvia heard that the 
Chorleys and Mr. Bolitho had left Mainz, she be- 
came more tender and affectionate than ever to- 
ward her husband, and would do any thing to 
meet his wishes. Learning that certain of his 
political friends were at the moment at Lucerne, 
she offered to go thither at once, so that he 
might have something to interest him apart from 
the monotony of a wedding trip; and although, 
of course, he did not accept the offer, he recog- 
nized her intention, and was grateful to her. 
Was it not enough occupation for him to watch 
the effect on this ingenuous mind of the new 
wonders that she saw, as they went on to 
Schaffhausen, and the Tyrol, and Verona, and 
Venice ? 

In their hotel at Venice, Balfour ran against a 
certain Captain Courtenay, with whom he had a 
slight acquaintance. They had a chat in the 
evening in the smoking-room. 

“Seen Major Blythe lately?” said Balfour, 
among other things. 

“No,” answered the other, somewhat coldly. 

“You don’t know, I suppose,” asked Balfour, 
quite unconcernedly, “how that business at the 
C—— Club came off ?” 

The young man with the fair mustache eved 
him narrowly. It is not a safe thing to tell a 
man evil things of his relatives, unless you know 
how they stand with regard to each other. 

“Yes, I do know—eh—an unfortunate busi- 
ness—very. Fact is, Blythe wouldn't explain. I 
suppose there was some delay about the posting 
of that letter; and—and—I have no doubt that 
he would have paid the money next day if he had 
not been bullied about it. You see, a man does 
not like to be challenged in that way, supposing 
he has made a trifling mistake—” 

“Yes,” said Balfour, nodding his head in ac- 
quiescence; “ but how was it settled ?” 

“Well,” said the other, with some embarrass- 
ment, “the fact is—well, the committee, don’t 
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you know, had to enforce the rules—and he 
wouldn’t explain—and, in fact, he got a hint to 
resign—” . 

“Which he took, of course.” 

“T believe so.” 

Balfour said nothing further; but in his mind 
he coupled a remark or two with the name of 
Major the Honorable Stephen Blythe which that 
gentleman would have been startled to hear. 

Then he went up stairs to the sitting-room, and 
found Lady Sylvia at the open casement, looking 
out on the clear, blue-green, Inmbent twilight. 

“Well, good wife,” said he, gayly, “ are you be- 
ginning to think of trudging home now? We 
ought to see a little of The Lilacs before all the 
leaves are gone. And there won’t be much to 
keep me in London now, I fancy; they are get- 
ting more and more certain that the government 
won't bring on the dissolution before the new 
year.” 

She rose, and put a hand on each of his shoul- 
ders, and looked up into his face with grateful 
and loving eyes. 

“That is so kind of you, Hugh. It will be so 
pleasant for us to get to know what home really 
is—after all these hotels. And you will be in 
time for the pheasants: I know several people 
will be so glad to have you.” 

Of course the merest stranger would be de- 
lighted to have so distinguished a person as Mr. 
Balfour come and shoot his pheasants for him ; 
failing that, would she not herself, like a loyal 
and dutiful wife, go to her few acquaintances 
down there and represent to them the great honor 
they might have of entertaining her husband ? 

“T see there is to be a demonstration on the 
part of the agricultural laborers,” said he, ‘“‘down 
in Somersetshire. I should like to see that—I 
should like to have a talk with some of their 
leaders. But I am afraid we could not get back 
in time.” 

“My darling,” she protested, seriously, “T can 
start at five minutes’ notice. We can go to-night, 
if you wish.” 

“Oh no, it isn’t worth while,” said he, absently. 
And then he continued: “I’m afraid your friends 
the clergymen are making a mistake as regards 
that question. I don’t know who these leaders 
are; I should like to know more precisely their 
character and aims; but it will do no good to call 
them agitators, and suggest that they should be 
ducked in horse-ponds—” 

“Tt is infamous!’ said Lady Sylvia. She knew 
nothing whatever about it. But she would have 
believed her husband if he had told her that St. 
Mark’s was made of green cheese. 

“T mean that it is unwise,” said he, without 
any enthusiasm. ‘Christ meant His church to be 
the church of the poor. The rich man has a bad 
time of it in the Gospels. And you may depend 
on it that if you produce among the poorer classes 
the feeling that the Church of England is on the 
side of the rich—is the natural ally of the squires, 
landlords, and other employers—you are driving 
them into the hands of the Dissenters, and hast- 
ening on disestablishment.” 

“ And serve them right too,” said she, boldly, 
“if they betray their trust. When the Church 
ceases to be of the nation, let it cease to be the 
national church.” 

This was a pretty speech. How many weeks 
before was it that Lady Sylvia was vowing to up- 
hold her beloved Church against all comers, but 
more especially against a certain malignant icon- 
oclast of the name of Mrs. Chorley? And now 
she was not only ready to assume that one or two 
random and incautious speeches represented the 
opinion of the whole of the clergymen of En- 
gland, but she was also ready to have the con- 
nection between Church and state severed in order 
to punish those recusants. 

“T am not sure,” said Balfour, apparently tak- 
ing no notice of this sudden recantation, “ that 
something of that feeling has not been produced 
already. The working-man of the towns jeers 
at the parson; the agricultural laborer distrusts 
him, and will grow to hate him if he takes the 
landlord's side in this matter. Now why does 
not the Archbishop of Canterbury seize the ocea- 
sion? Why does he not come forward and say: 
‘Hold a bit, my friends. Your claims may be 
just, or they may be exorbitant—that is a matter 
for careful inquiry—and you must let your land- 
lords be heard on the other side. But whatever 
happens, don’t run away with the notion that 
the Church has no sympathy with vou; that the 
Church is the ally of your landlord; that it is 
the interest of your parson to keep you poor, ill 
fed, ill lodged, and ignorant. On the contrary, 
who knows so much about vour circumstances ? 
Who more fitting to become the mediator be- 
tween you and your landlord? You may prefer 
to have leaders from your own ranks to fight your 
battles for you; but don’t imagine that the parson 
looks on unconcerned, and, above all, don’t ex- 
pect to find him in league with your opponents.’ 
Some mischief could be avoided that way, I think.” 

“Hugh,” said she, with a sudden burst of en- 
thusiasm, “I will go down to Somersetshire with 
you.” 

“ And get up on a chair and address a crowd,” 
said he, with a smile. ‘I don’t think they would 
understand your speech, many of them.” 

“Well,” said she,“ perhaps I shall be better 
employed in making The Lilaes look very pretty 
for your return. And I shall have those slippers 
made up for you by that time. And, oh, Hugh—I 
wanted to ask you—don’t you think we should 
have those cane rocking-chairs taken away from 
the smoking-room, now the colder evenings are 
coming in,and morocco easy-chairs put in their 
stead ¥” 

“Tam sure whatever you do will be right,” 
said he. 

“And papa will be back from Scotland then,” 
said she. ‘“ And he writes me that my uncle and 
his family are going down for a few days; and it 
will be so pleasant to have a little party to meet 
us at the station—” 





The expression of his face changed suddenly. 

“Did you say your uncle?” said he, with a 
cold stare. 

“Yes,” said she, with innocent cheerfulness ; 
“it will be quite pleasant to have some friends to 
welcome us, after our long stay among strangers. 
And I know papa will want us to go straight to 
the Hall, and dine there; and it will be so nice to 
see the dear old place—will it not?” 

““Nodoubt,” said he. And then he added, “ Syl- 
via, if any invitation of that sort reaches you, you 
may accept for yourself, if you wish, but please 
leave me out of it.” 

She looked up and perceived the singular alter- 
ation in his look; he had become cold, reserved, 
firm. 

“What do you mean, Hugh?” she cried. 

“Only this,” said he, speaking distinctly. “TI 
prefer not to dine at Willowby Hall if your un- 
cle is there. I do not wish to meet him.” 

“ Why?” she said, in amazement. 

“T am not a tale-bearer,” he answered. “It is 
enough for me that he is not the sort of person 
with whom I wish to sit down at table. More 
than that—but I am only expressing an opinion, 
mind; I don’t wish to control your conduct—I 
think it might be better if you were to allow your 
acquaintance with your uncle’s family quietly to 
drop.” 

‘Do you mean,” said she, with the pale face 
becoming slightly flushed, “that I am to resolve 
not to see those relatives of mine any more—with- 
out having a word of reason for it ?” 

“IT wished to spare you needless pain,” said he, 
in quite a gentle way. “If you want to know, I 
will tell you. To begin with, I don’t think your 
uncle’s dealings in regard to money matters are 
characterized by that precision—that—that scru- 
pulous accuracy—” 

‘“‘T understand,” she said, quickly, and the col- 
or in her face deepened. ‘ But I did not expect 
you, of all men in the world, to reproach any one 
for his poverty. I did not expect that. My un- 
cle is poor, I know—” 

“Pardon me, Sylvia, I never made your uncle’s 
lack of money a charge against him: I referred 
to a sort of carelessness—forgetfulness, let us 
say—as regards other people’s money. However, 
let that pass. The next thing is more serious. 
As I understand, your uncle has been involved in 
some awkward business—arising from whist-play- 
ing—at the C Club; and I hear this evening 
that he has resigned in consequence.” 

“Who told you that ?” 

“ Captain Courtenay.” 

“The gentleman who is staying in this hotel 2” 

ao We8,"” 

“Have you any thing else to say against my 
uncle ?” she demanded. 

“T think I have said enough; I would rather 
have said nothing at all.” 

“And you ask me,” she said, with some indig- 
nation in her voice, “to cut myself adrift from 
my relatives because you have listened to some 
story told by a stranger in a coffee-room. What 
do I know about Captain Courtenay? How can 
he tell what explanation my uncle may have of 
his having resigned that club’ I must say, 
Hugh, your request is a most extraordinary one.” 

“Now, now, Sylvia,” he said, good-naturedly. 
“You know I made no request; I do not wish to 
interfere in the slightest way with your liberty of 
action. It is true that I don’t think your uncle 
and his family are fit people for you to associ- 
ate with; but you must act as you think best. 
I, for one, don’t choose to be thrown into their 
society.” 

Now Lady Sylvia never had any great affec- 
tion for her aunt, and she was not likely to hold 
her cousin Honoria in dear remembrance; but, 
after all, her relatives were her relatives, and she 
became indignant that they should be spoken of 
in this way. 

“Why did you make no objection before ? 
Why did you go and dine at their house ?” 

He laughed. 

“Tt suited my purpose to go,” said he, “ for I 
expected to spend a pleasant evening with you.” 

“You saw nothing wrong in my visiting them 
then.” 

“Then I had no right to offer you advice.” 

“And now that you have,” said she, with a 
proud and hurt manner, “ what advice do I get ? 
I am not to see my own relations. They are not 
proper persons. But I suppose the Chorleys 
are: is that the sort of society you wish me to 
cultivate? At all events,” she added, bitterly, 
“my relatives happen to have an / or two in 
their possession.” 

“Sylvia,” said he, going over and patting her 
on the shoulder, “ you are offended—without 
cause. You can see as much of your uncle's 
family as you please. Ihad no idea you were so 
passionately attached to them.” 

That ended the affair for the moment; but 
during the next few days, as they travelled by 
easy stages homeward, an ominous silence pre- 
vailed as to their plans and movements subse- 
quent to their reaching England. At Dover she 
found a telegram awaiting her at the hotel; with- 
out a word she put it before her husband. It 
was from Lord Willowby, asking his daughter by 
what train she and her husband would arrive, so 
that the carriage might be waiting for them. 

“What shall I say ?” she asked at length. 

“Well,” said he, slowly, “if you are anxious to 
see your relatives, and to spend some time with 
them, telegraph that you will be by the train 
that leaves Victoria at 5.15. I will take you 
down to The Lilacs; but I must leave you there. 
It will suit me better to spend a few days in town 
at present.” 

Her face grew very pale. 

“JT don’t think,” she said, “I need trouble you 
to go down with me. I can get to Victoria by 
myself. 5.15, I think you said ?” 

She rang for a blank telegraph form. 

“What are you going to do?” said Balfour, 
struck by something peculiar in her manner. 








“Tam going to telegraph to papa to mect me 
at the station, as I shall be alone.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” said he, 
gently but firmly. ‘“ You may associate with what 
people you please, and welcome; only there must 
be no public scandal as regards the relations be- 
tween you and me. Either you will go on with 
me to Piccadilly, and remain there, or I go down 
with you to The Lilacs, and leave you to go over 
to the Hall if you wish to do so.” 

She telegraphed to her father that they had 
postponed their return to The Lilacs, and would 
remain in town for the present. She bought a 
shilling novel at the station, and silently and as- 
siduously cried behind it the greater part of the 
journey up to town. Arrived in London, the 
poor martyr suffered herself to be dragged away 
to that lonely house in Piccadilly. It was a sor- 
rowful home-coming. 

Then the cup of her sorrows was not yet full. 
With an inhuman cruelty, her husband (having 
had his own ends served) sought to make light 
of the whole matter. All that evening he tried 
to tease her into a smile of reconciliation ; but 
her wrongs lay too heavily upon her. He had 
even the brutality to ask her whether she could 
invite the Chorleys to dine with them on the fol- 
lowing Friday ; and whether they had not better 
get a new dessert service for the occasion. He 
did well, she thought, to mention the Chorleys. 
These were the people he considered it fit that 
she should meet: her own relatives he would 
debar. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





USEFUL HINTS FOR OCEAN 
TRAVEL. 

BOUT twenty years ago a party of New York- 

ers were going abroad, and for six months 
previous to their departure preparations for the 
journey were in progress. Some friends came 
fifty miles to see them off. A certain sense of 
exile weighed upon those leaving and left. En- 
gland seemed a far-off country, and Italy the land 
of fairy tale and romance. Letters were watched 
for with feverish impatience, details of the jour- 
ney read by a large circle, and the return looked 
for almost as if the voyagers had been to the 
poles. Not long ago one of the same party de- 
cided one spring evening to goto Europe. A few 
days later her passage was engaged. The topic 
was calmly discussed now and then in the weeks 
which intervened. One summer morning she 
sailed away with some friends, and about three 
months later returned, having been missed sorely 
enough, but by no means the cause of wakeful 
nights or anxious mornings. A few morths later 
an intimate friend said to her, “ By-the-way, where 
did you spend the summer ?” 

“Oh,” rejoined the lady, 
many.” 

“Oh, were you abroad this year ?” 
her visitor. 

This illustrates the change which twenty years 
have made in the habits of Americans, and yet, 
common as sea-voyages are, few people going for 
the first time know enough of their friends’ ex- 
perience to understand the necessities of the jour- 
ney. To begin with an all-important question, 
your passage should be taken as long in advance 
as possible. On the principal lines the good state- 
rooms are all secured weeks or even months ahead, 
and experience proves that one’s berth is a very 
considerable part of one’s comfort or misery. If 
there are upper and lower rooms, the former 
should always be selected, and the vicinity of the 
screw be shunned. Amid-ships is the choice part 
for a state-room. The prices are nearly always 
alike, so that the choice need not be governed by 
economy. On the second-class lines accommoda- 
tions are, of course, inferior to those on the first- 
class vessels, and if passage be taken on any such, 
it is well to start provided with certain eatables— 
lemons, crackers, and any canned fruits or deli- 
eacies, On the principal lines..however, nothing 
of the kind is ever wanting, and liquors are gen- 
erally much cheaper than you can buy them in 
America. A medicine box is always useful. The 
seats at table are likewise to he pre-engaged from 
the head steward, to whom it is well to go as soon 
as you are on board, and request him to select for 
you a good seat, for which you give him a fee of 
from ten shillings (English) to one pound ($2 59 
or $5). The question of feeing is an important 
one, for the stewards expect fees as their perqui- 
site, and certainly the incessant attention paid to 
the comfort of passengers on first-class lines de- 
mands such trifling return. It is well on going 
on board to make some arrangement with a spe- 
cial steward and stewardess, desiring their attend- 
ance and signifying your intention to requite them 
at the end of the journey. This insures you every 
comfort. Meals are brought to you where and 
when you like, and, speaking from experience of 
a first-class line, no attention or care is wanting. 
The head steward may be feed on going on board, 
though this is not absolutely necessary. Fees 
range from five shillings to one pound, judgment 
and the demands one’s illness have made of 
course regulating them ; but nothing is so fatal 
to the comfort of travellers at sea or abroad as pe- 
nuriousness toward officials, and we have known 
of instances where much larger sums were in- 
volved thereby than enormous fees would have 
amounted to. 

The question of seasickness is almost too com- 
plicated to make rules possible, but there are cer- 
tain precautions which, if taken in time, are nearly 
always favorable to the traveller. It is important 
to have the system in good condition at the outset, 
to secure which it is advisable to take some gentle 
purgative a few days before sailing. The theory 
accepted by many experienced voyagers is that the 
sickness is caused partially by receiving the first 
motions of the vessel standing, sitting, or walking 
about. An involuntary resistance is made, and 
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berth, and making yourself comfortable, remain 
for the first twenty-four hours in a recumbent 
position, the chances against seasickness will be 
very many, for you are then accustomed to the 
swaying motion, and can bear it when upright. 
During this time be careful of your diet. Oat- 
meal porridge is an excellent dish at sea, and, in- 
deed, every farinaceous food. Champagne is a 
specific for some, brandy and water for others, 
while many prevent seasickness by a glass of por- 
ter on retiring. An old Scotch steward told us 
of what has proved an admirable remedy for all 
to whom we have recommended it. Take occa- 
sionally, when the stomach feels exhausted, a 
small dose of Brown’s ginger in a little boiling- 
hot or ice-cold water. To this add a tea-spoonful 
of brandy, if it agrees with you, but to some at 
sea alcoholic liquors are among the “ impossibles.” 
All such things, however, are hard to recommend 
to general use, for even what can be freely used 
on land can not be touched at sea, and vice versa. 
Fresh air is, of course, a main consideration, but 
there are some to whom the motion on deck or 
sight of the water is distressing. One’s chair, how- 
ever, may always be placed on the lower deck or 
in some corner where a waft of good sea-breeze 
comes in; and as personal comfort is the only 
thing considered at sea, you are not conspicuous 
should you lie all day in your shawls and wrapper, 
pillowed comfortably, in your “steamer chair.” As 
the mind has a great deal to do with the body even 
in so pronounced a complaint as this malady, it 
is well to go provided with some easy fancy-work 
like knitting or crocheting. Sewing can rarely 
be accomplished. Reading can often be indulged 
in; but it is surprising how the mind refuses to be 
absorbed in any literature of a tranquil, soothing 
order. The most sensational novels fail to pro- 
duce great excitement, and we well remember 
how mild Armadale seemed when read at sea. A 
thrilling book is probably the most agreeable time- 
killer for those who, if not absolutely sick, have at 
least the malady of ennu?, or, as a lady much giv- 
en to diamonds and fine dress remarked toa friend 
of the writer, ‘“‘ Znew-eye was the death of her!” 
Cards and backgammon are welcome friends “ on 
the ocean wave,” and woe betide the unfortunate 
man who proclaims by some inadvertency his ca- 
pacity for repartee or a good story. It is said that 
the deck of an ocean steamer is the place to study 
human nature in its most genuine form, but we 
are inclined to doubt the truth of this assertion, 
since certainly abnormal traits develop under the 
aggravating influences of seasickness. Possibly 
these are of the ¢rve nature, and come out when 
one’s crépes and flummeries subside; but we 
should like to think some people with whom we 
have crossed the Atlantic were not during those 
ten days in “their habit as they lived.” Who 
does not know the horribly well young woman 
who flirts ad /ib., and changes her neck ribbon 
every day, the stout person with diamond soli- 
taires, who will carry just that air and stolidity of 
countenance to the Sistine Madonna, the inquisi- 
tive “com. ag.,” the young man who “sings,” and 
the mamma whose five children, between eating, 
howling, and tumbling in every body’s way, make 
day and night hideous? On the other hand, no- 
where is good company better appreciated than at 
sea, and pleasant memories rise far more quickly 
than grievous ones of a congenial party who made 
friends on board a certain ship, and the ten days 
winged by with a diversity of talk which would 
almost have done a Boston company credit, and 
amusements as varied and refined as if Newport 
were their locale. 

Almost every one makes a second voyage more 
agreeably and comfortably than the first; and the 
reasons are obvious ; the simpler matters connect- 
ed with the trip—what to carry and what not to 
carry, what to wear and what not to wear, ete.— 
all being questions solved best by one’s own ex- 
perience or by taking the advice of an old voy- 
ager. The matter of dress, so near the heart of 
American feminines, is really one of the most im- 
portant at sea, and, from observation and experi- 
ence, we offer the following suggestions. Noth- 
ing can so reduce the human mind to despair as 
the necessity for an elaborate toilette in a state- 
room, where one’s nine-inch mirror sways fitfully, 
one’s hand, as it feebly clutches a hair-pin, waves 
around one’s head in an uncertain manner, end- 
ing by going in any where, anyhow, so that one’s 
hair is “ put up” and the deck reached. Laces, 
ribbons, jewelry, have a sort of mockery in them 
when you are “two days out.” The daintiest Va- 
lenciennes can preach a sermon to you, and every 
thing connected with fine apparel says “ Vanitas 
vanitatum” in a scoffing voice. Your necessi- 
ties become simply, painfully practical—an amia- 
ble stewardess, capacity for an upright position, 
something, any thing that is palatable, to eat— 
life’s highest ambition being reached when you 
can tranquilly and without sad forebodings pace 
the deck for ten minutes. Somewhere in that 
part of your nature which you know withal is 
human and feminine, you think you would /ike 
to look neat, if it be compatible with a quick flight 
to the deck and comfort there. If not, you sim- 
ply banish the idea, with a feeble smile at any 
thing so vain suggesting itself. The grace of life, 
the sense of the esthetic supposed to govern the 
American blonde woman when she wears pale 
blue or damask, is gone utterly—vanished with 
that strip of paling green land that took away 
your moral and intellectual and physical force in 
one wave. In view of this condition, the impor- 
tant thing is to wear a costume easily adjusted, 
which will of itself assert your neatness and good 
taste while the demon of the sea claims your 
better instincts. Nothing can exceed for comfort 
or cleanliness a dress of dark blue flannel or wa- 
ter-proof cloth. Make this up very simply, clear- 
ing the ground, with trimming of Hercules braid ; 
flounces catch the wind, and are inthe way. The 
basque-waist should not be perfectly tight-fitting, 
though nearly so. An outside sacque of the same 
is comfortable, since a shawl is not always man- 
ageable, It is well to put some lead or shot in 





the hem of the dress, as in nearly every season the 
winds at sea are high. This costume, with a linen 
collar and cuffs, is always neat and lady-like. If 
you like, a different dress may be reserved to land 
in. For head-gear, a hood of flannel, which can 
be made up prettily but simply, is the most con- 
venient. A pair of worsted shoes and a pair of 
thick boots are needed, the former to wear when 
the latter would try the spirit and the flesh to 
button or tie. An all-important article is a nice 
dark flannel wrapper, in which, with some outside 
wrap, it is quite convenable to lie on deck in your 
chair, and which will be your greatest comfort 
while the duties of the toilette are most severe. 
It is absolutely necessary to go on shipboard pro- 
vided with warm clothing and wraps, a heavy 
shawl, a carriage blanket, a second lighter shawl, 
and a rubber water-proof and light umbrella be- 
ing really needed for comfort. There are times 
when a light rain will come up just as you are 
comfortably stretched on deck. The mind be- 
ginning to adopt a natural tone, some dawning 
instinct for the dinner table returning, to go down 
stairs would be to destroy the progress of con- 
valescence; and so, if you have a light water- 
proof to throw across your chair, and a silk um- 
brella to hold up, the feeling of civilization may 
remain and develop comfortably. You will need, 
also, a pair of good-sized kid gloves—old gloves be- 
ing particularly serviceable, especially high ones. 
The cold even in summer-time is frequently pier- 
cing, so that the precautions given are not to be 
disregarded even in hottest periods. 

In the way of luggage, bear in mind that Eu- 
ropean travel is very different from American ; 
that every additional pound counts in trouble or 
expense, and that the matter of conveyance is a 
far more serious one than you can imagine from 
experience at home. With two black silk dresses, 
an old and a new one, you can travel the world 
over comfortably, and with every regard for ele- 
gance and good taste. A capacious hand-bag and 
a shawl-strap are all the small articles needed, 
and let your trunk be as small as possible, for 
nothing so weighs upon the mind in foreign trav- 
elling as the consciousness that your “Saratoga” 
may be any where along the road! It is folly to 
attempt to keep a trunk in your state-room. An 
old-fashioned hat-box is the only article which is 
really convenient there. Portmanteaus or carpet- 
bags are always in the way, the things within 
them struggling for freedom, but a little square 
box can be managed nicely, and be really less 
trouble to carry about. <A sensible plan is to 
have such a box packed with your steamer dress 
and necessaries, and, on landing at Liverpool, 
leave it, locked, in the charge of some responsible 
person until your return. The proprietor or land- 
lady of one of the smaller hotels will usually take 
care of such, and your fee may be paid on your 
departure, according to some previous arrange- 
ment. 

Many Americans landing at foreign sea-ports 
think it necessary to go to the largest hotels to 
insure comfort for the one or two nights they 
take, or ought to take, for rest after the voyage. 
But this is a great mistake, especially in Great 
Britain. In Liverpool, as well as other ports, 
there are excellent small hotels, where one is more 
comfortable and better served than at the larger 
houses, and the prices are extremely moderate ; 
whereas the charges made at the more elegant 
establishments are frequently exorbitant. In fact, 
hotel living in England is by no means to be ree- 
ommended either for comfort or economy. 

We would suggest, in conclusion, that a pro- 
longed rest be taken after the voyage before mak- 
ing the first railway journey. Much time which 
would otherwise be given perforce to rest, later, is 
saved, One is apt to feel, on landing, a certain 
excitement which impels one on at once to some 
special destination, but it is by no means wise to 
yield to it. A good night’s rest is the best prepa- 
ration for the journey and subsequent sight-see- 
ing, and is one of the economies of strength and 
force which experience teaches you to practice 
when travelling abroad. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Cc. . punishment in schools, and prob- 
ably in the family, is far more extensively 
practiced in England than inthis country. Butit 
is a deplorable fact that children every where are 
often the unfortunate recipients of passionate 
blows, given hastily, not with any calm desire of 
reforming the supposed culprit, but merely to re- 
lieve the anger of parent, teacher, employer, or 
nurse. The London Queen gives an instance show- 
ing the result of one such passionate blow. At 
Manchester, England, a girl of fourteen was em- 
ployed in one of the factories. One day the over- 
Jooker in the mill, fancying that she had diso- 
beyed some trivial regulation, gave her a blow 
on the side of her head with his hand. At din- 
ner-time the poor child complained of a pain in 
her head, and lay down, unable to eat any thing. 
On going home, about six in the evening, she 
still complained of her head. Early next morn- 
ing she became insensible, and died about seven 
o’clock. Medical examination showed that death 
was caused by the rupture of one of the cerebral 
vessels. The overlooker was arrested and tried 
for manslaughter; but several witnesses proved 
that the blow was nothing more than ‘‘a box on 
the ear,’ and the jury finally decided the death 
to be by ‘*‘ misadventure,’’ and the man was dis- 
charged, with an admonition not to resort again 
to such a mode of punishment. A case of this 
kind carries its own lesson. A blow on the ear 
is one of the most cruel of all punishments. It 
disturbs the entire organization of the head and 
brain, and the exquisitely delicate machinery of 
hearing. Death may not often result in conse- 
quence; but cases of deafness are frequent, ab- 
scesses often follow, and irreparable injury to 
the brain may entail life-long misery. 


A recent tragedy has caused great excitement 
and speculation in this city. By the explosion 
of a hand-grenade in the business house of John 
Jewett & Sons, a well-known firm of white-lead 
manufacturers. at Burling Slip and Front Street, 





two members of the firm, George W. Jewett 
and Orville D. Jewett, were killed, and another 
partner, Joseph A. Dean, severely injured. The 
explosion occurred about the middle of the fore- 
noon, and Mr. Orville Jewett was still living 
when found by those who rushed into the room 
on hearing the noise ; but he was fatally wound- 
ed by the grenade, and by shots from two pis- 
tols which lay beside him on the floor. Before 
his death he replied to inquiries that ‘tit was an 
accident.”> Mr. Dean’s wounds were serious, 
and he asserts that he knew nothing about it 
until he received the shock of the explosion. 
Many theories in regard to the cause of this 
tragedy have been set forth—suicide, insanity, 
and others. 





Mountain Meadows, where the terrible mas- 
sacre occurred so many years ago, is a scene of 
desolation—a dreary, forbidding waste of sand 
and brush-wood. The luxuriant grass which 
tempted the emigrants out of the travelled road 
is no longer to be seen, and the spring appears 
only as a pool of slimy water. The spot is re- 
garded with dread and abhorrence. 


The Jubilee Singers of Fisk University are 
now in Holland, where they have met with great 
success, The king and queen have shown spe- 
cial interest in them. 


According to the Court Journal, a new device 
in regard to flowers has just *come into use in 
Paris. Itis the wearing of a small bunch of nat- 
ural flowers on the shoes, in place of the lace and 
ribbon rosettes of a few seasons ago. The favor- 
ites are primroses, yellow on one shoe, purple 
on the other, or mixed on both; violets are 
much worn, and daisies are just ‘‘ coming in.” 





The eightieth anniversary of the birth of Fred- 
erick William of Germany was celebrated on 
March 22 with great rejoicings at Berlin. He 
received a great quantity of gifts of every de- 
scription from every part of the country. Some 
of these were very unique: for example, a Bruns- 
wick sausage six feet high; a gigantic aquarium 
containing a sea of transparent jelly, with eighty 
fishes ready for the table; an Easter-egg of tlow- 
ers, many feet high, ete. Werner’s painting of 
the ‘* Proclamation at Versailles’? was presented 
to his Majesty by the King of Saxony. This 
picture contains over 140 portraits of princes, 
generals, officers, and soldiers, and perpetuates 
a prominent event in German history. The Em- 
peror received during his birthday numerous 
telegrams congratulating him upon his long life 
and present prosperity. 





No provision has yet been made by Congress 
for the display of the Centennial donations made 
to the United States by foreign governments. 
They have been stored in the old armory annex 
to the Smithsonian Institution; but recently the 
managers of the Institution have placed on exhi- 
bition in the western hall of the Smithsonian 
Building the finest of the works of art included 
in the donations. These are the terra cotta copy 
of the group ‘* America”? upon the Albert monu- 
ment in London; two magnificent vases, in- 
scribed respectively 1776 and 1876, and adorned 
to illustrate these two eras in American history; 
an octagonal pulpit in terra cotta, with designs 
from the life of the Redeemer; and two terra 
cotta baptismal fonts of tasteful and artistic 
workmanship. 





In a report to the Metropolitan District Asy- 
lum Board, it is stated that of 14,800 small-pox 
cases in the London hospitals, only four were 
well-authenticated instances where revaccina- 
tion had been properly performed, and those 
four cases were light attacks of the disease. 





Thousands of little children drooped and sick- 
ened under the oppressive heat of last summer, 
and a multitude of them died. The ladies of the 
West Side Relief Association propose to put their 
sanitarium in order immediately, so that sick 
children may be sent to it without that delay 
which cost so many lives last season. They have 
secured the Grand Hotel at Rockaway for the 
accommodation of destitute sick children under 
five years of age. Funds are needed, however, 
and a concert, with a series of tableaux, is to be 
given at Steinway Hall in aid of this charity. 


It seems scarcely prudent for ladies to carry 
purse or pocket-book in their hands in the 
streets. Cases are constantly occurring of a 
conspicuous pocket-book being forcibly taken 
from a lady in broad daylight by some thievish 
ruffian. 





Financial Opinion is the name of a new com- 
mercial weekly which has been started in London. 





Trains have commenced running on the New 
York Elevated Railway from the new station at 
the Battery, opposite Front Street. The exten- 
sion will be an attractive portion of the ride on 
the Elevated road, as a fine view of the bay is 
obtained. In fact, a trip on the Elevated Rail- 
way is, for those unaccustomed to it, a pleasur- 
able novelty. The distance between the South 
Ferry and Fifty-ninth Street occupies thirty-two 
minutes. 





Nature announces that the Royal Free Hospi- 
tal, London, has at length granted women the 
privilege of entering the hospital for clinical in- 
struction. It is said that the trustees of the 
London School of Medicine for Women had re- 
solved to close it, and to recommend their pupils 
to seek instruction elsewhere than in England, 
but that this concession of the Free Hospital 
will prevent the breaking up of the school. 





Not long ago, the principal of a high school in 
a Massachusetts town was informed by the school 
committee that his services were no longer re- 
quired. No fault was found with his qualifica- 
tions or character, and the only cause assigned 
for his dismissal was the lack of order in the 
school. On learning this, the pupils, very sen- 
sibly considering that they were most at fault, 
promptly drew up and signed a compact that 
they would thenceforth conduct themselves as 
ladies and gentlemen, and honorably and faith- 
fully do all in their power to assist their in- 
structor in securing the order necessary to a 
successful school. On receiving this paper, the 
committee at once reinstated the principal in 
his former position, to the general gratification 





orable mention, and we only regret that we are 
not informed in what town that school is lo- 
cated; but it is somewhere in Middlesex County. 





A curious announcement appears in the Ship- 
ping News of April 10, 1877, under the head of 
** Arrivals,” as follows: 

“Steamer Amérique (Fr.), Ponzolz, Havre, Dec. 23, 

via Seabright, N. J. (where she has been ashore since 
Jan. 7), to Louis de Bebian (see General News col- 
umns).” 
A long and severe trip of over three months has 
been the fate of the Amérique; and ‘via Sea- 
bright’’ will scarcely be a popular route for any 
steamers that hereatter attempt to enter the port 
of New York. Ever since the Amérique strand- 
ed on the beach at Seabright, seventy-five men 
have been constantly at work, hoping that their 
united efforts, combined with the tide, would set 
the vessel afloat, and the result is at length ac- 
complished. The Rusland, aground in the same 
Vicinity, will doubtless be a total wreck, even it 
all her cargo can be saved. 





Some ingenious Frenchman has invented 2 
match-box which contains hidden away in its 
interior a little model of a horizontal bar, with 
a Lilliputian figure attached. On being drawn 
out and erected on one end of the match-box, 
the little acrobat can be made to go through the 
various gymnastic feats connected with revolv- 
ing over the bar. Why does not somebody in- 
vent a match-box with a little acrobat that can 
strike a match and light the gas ? 





_ Many speculations have been made as to who 
is the original of Gwendolen in George Eliot's 
Daniel Deronda. The latest story is that she is a 
London woman, who was formerly worth about 
$1,000,000; but she went to the Continent, be- 
came addicted to gambling, and lost most of her 
money, even parting with her necklace, as the 
book states. During her infatuation she was 
narrowly watched by George Eliot and by a 
wealthy gentleman living to-day in Manchester, 
and so interested did he become in ‘‘Gwendolen’’ 
that he offered to make good her losses if she 
would cease to play, but was refused. The lady 
now lives in London—so goes the story—on an 
income of about $1000 a year, all that is saved 
from the wreck. She is twenty-five, unmarried, 
and said to be very handsome; and what adds 
interest to the tale is the fact that she is the 
granddaughter of one of England’s greatest poets. 


During the year 1875 there were no less than 
3,000,000 fans exported from the Japanese ports 
Hiogo and Osaka. The manufacture of fans is 
an important branch of industry in Japan. Osa- 
ka is the principal city for the making of the 
folding fans. Recently the demand for these 
fans has greatly increased. Over 800,000 were 
ordered for the Centennial Exhibition. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Vrat Soup (excellent).—A vessel used for making 
soup should never be taken for cooking any thing 
else, and should be carefully cleansed after each using. 
Into it put a knuckle of veal (the size known as a ten- 
cent one is large enough), three quarts of cold water, 
a small quantity of salt, and one small table-spoonful 
of uncooked rice. Boil slowly, hardly above simmer- 
ing, four hours, when the liquor should be reduced to 
half the usnal quantity ; remove from the fire. Into 
the tureen put the yolk of one egg, and stir well into 
it a tea-cupful of cream, or, in hot weather, new milk ; 
add a piece of butter the size of a hickory nut; on this 
strain the soup, boiling hot, stirring all the time. Just 
at the last beat it well for a minute. This soup is eco- 
nomical, easily made, and delightful. 

Cuocotatr Eotatrs.—Take the weight of four fresh 
eggs in sugar, and half the weight in flour, mixing 
with the latter half a tea-spoonful of cream of tartar 
and a quarter of a tea-spoonful of soda, mixing in very 
thoroughly, or the éclairs will not be light. Beat the 
yolks of the eggs until light, add slowly the sugar, as 
you do for sponge-cake, having it just as light; alter- 
nate the beaten whites of the eggs with the flour, and 
bake in pans having compartments, dropping a spoon- 
ful of batter in each, or in a paper-lined and well 
greased pan, making the cakes as nearly the size ot 
lady-fingers as possible. The oven should be quick, 
and when done, take out, place two together, allow 
them to cool, and cover with the chocolate. 

Preaou PuppinG.—Fill a baking dish about three- 
fourths full of ripe juicy peaches, pared, stoned, and cut 
in medium-sized pieces. Beat light the yolks of three 
eggs; add four table-spoonfuls of white sugar, three 
table-spoonfuls of milk or cream, and the same quan- 
tity of sifted flour; add the beaten whites, and after 
sifting three table-spoonfuls of sugar over the fruit, 
pour on the batter. Mix all well together, and bake 
three-quarters of an hour. Eat hot, with sauce. 

RatLroap Cake (fine).—Cream two large table-spoon- 
fuls of butter, free from salt, with two cupfuls of sani 7 
sugar; when light, add one cupful of new milk and 
the yolks of three eggs. Into three cupfuls of sifted 
flour rnb thoroughly a tea-spoonful of cream of tartar : 
dissolve in a small quantity of water half a tea-spoon- 
ful of soda, and add to the batter; beat the whites of 
the eggs until light, add to the cake, alternating with 
the flour. Bake in pans as for jelly cake. 

Cuocorate Icing ror THE Cake.—Have a deep tin 
plate or shallow pan, perfectly clean; put into it two 
ounces of Baker's chocolate, not grated or broken up, 
and set in the stove where it will melt gradually, but 
not scorch; when melted, stir in three table-spoon- 
fuls of milk and one of water, mix all well together, 
and add one scant tea-cupful of sugar; boil about five 
minutes; and while hot, and when the cakes are nearly 
cold, spread some evenly over the surface of one of the 
cakes; put a second one on top, alternating the mix- 
ture and cakes; then cover top and sides, and set in 
a warm oven to harden. All who have tried recipe 
after recipe, vainly hoping to find one where the choc- 
olate sticks to the cake and not to the fingers, will ap- 
preciate the above. In making those most palatable 
of cakes, ‘‘ Chocolate Fclairs,” the recipe just given 
will be found very satisfactory. 

Cnoco.ate Biano-ManGe.—Dissolve one ounce of 
Cox's gelatine in a8 small a quantity of warm water as 
will cover it. When melted, put on the fire to dissolve 
four ounces of Baker's chocolate. Do not let it scorch, 
and when liquid, add one quart of new milk and three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar. Boil all together five 
minutes ; stir in the gelatine ; boil five minutes longer, 
stirring constantly. Take off the fire, flavor with va- 
nilla, and pour into moulds. This dessert can be made 
several days before it is wanted, as it will keep. 
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Fig. 1.—Inrant’s Batiste Curistextnc Rone. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs. 6-10. 






Fig. 15.—Isxrant’s Sock.—Crocuet aNd 
Cross Strrcu Evproiery. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XL, Figs, 32-34. 


Infant’s Sock.—Crochet and Cross 
Stitch Embroidery. 

Tus sock is worked with white zephyr 
worsted in Afghan stitch. The top is or- 
namented with dots, while the lower part 
and the front are embroidered with single 
cross stitches worked with white floss silk. 
On the front is set a bow of narrow white 
silk ribbon, and white silk cords serve for 
closing. The pattern for the sock is given 
by Figs. 32-84, Supplement. Work first 
the front by the pattern Fig. 38, begin- 
ning at the toe with a foundation of the 
requisite length (10 stitches in the original), 
then the sole, beginning also at the front, 
by the pattern Fig. 82, with a foundation 
of 6 st. (stiteh) in Afghan stitch, working 
the requisite number of pattern rows. To 
shape the pieces widen and narrow in the 
usual manner to suit the pattern. Work 
the heel by the pattern Fig. 84, beginning 
on the under edge with a foundation of the 
requisite length (42 st. in the original), and 
work first 10 pr. (pattern row) as before, 
and then for the dotted border at the top 8 
pr., in the 2d round of which work as fol- 
lows: Always alternately work off 2 st. to- 
gether, 4 ch. (chain stiteh), but the dots 
should come transposed ; then follows one 
pr. in the ordinary Afghan stitch, through 
which the cord is run, next one pr. like the 
& pr. worked previously; then one pr. in 
the ordinary Afghan stiteh, and one round 
of slip stitches. Edge the heel at the sides 
and at the top, and the front at the top, with 
a round of single erochet worked with 
white floss silk. Join the finished parts 
according to the corresponding figures and 
signs, work the cross stitches, and furnish 
the sock with the trimming. 


Cradle. 

Tue frame of this’ cradle is made of 
curved wooden bars with silver ornaments. 
Blue silk cords connect the edge with the 
lower part. The cradle is furnished with a 
quilted lining of blue silk, which is folded 
on the outside, and trimmed on the corners 
with tassels. The curtains of dotted tulle 
are lined with silk and edged with lace, 
which headed with blue reps ribbon, 
Bows of similar ribbon are set at the mid- 
dle of the top. The édredon and _ pillows 
are trimmed with needle-work insertion and 
with pleated strips of needle-work. 


Dress for Girl from 7 to 9 Years old. - 
Tuis dress, the back of which is covered ‘ 
with side-pleated material, and appears but- 
toned on the side forms, is made of gray silk and wool mate- 
rial, and is trimmed with side-pleated ruffles of the same, and 
with a collar, pockets, cuffs, folds, and a puff of light and 
dark gray plaid material. In the back the dress is furnished 
with a sash of claret-colored gros grain ribbon five inches 
and a quarter wide, and in front with buttons and button- 
holes for closing, which trims the bottom and forms the head- 
ing to a side-pleated flounce. 


Suit for Boy from 4 to 6 Years old. 

Tus suit of gray cloth consists of trousers and biouse, 
trimmed with gray gros grain and narrow and wide galloon 
of the same color. A shirr is made in the bottom of the 
blouse, through which elastic braid is ran. Gray horn buttons 
arid button-holes serve for closing. Belt of cloth, trimmed 
with galloon. 
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Fig. 1.—Drrss For GIRL FROM 
TO 9 YEARS OLD. 


Curip’s Cap, 


For pattern 
and descrip- 
tion see Sup- 
plement, No. 
VIIL, Figs. 
28 and 29, 





Fig. 5.—Frock ror CHitp 


FROM 1 TO 2 YEARS OLD, 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 19.—WRaprer For 
CHILD FROM 2 TO 4 
YEARS OLD.—FRoNT. 

[See Fig. 20.] 

For pattern and description 

see Su plement, No. V., 
‘igs. 18-23, 


Fig. 17.—Inrant’s Pintow anp Batiste 
APRON, 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Svit ror Boy From 
4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


Cloak for Girl from 6 to 8 Years old. 

Tue side forms, fronts, pockets, lower collar, sleeves, and 
lower cuffs are made of granite Cheviot cloth, and the backs, 
revers of the pockets, upper collar, and upper cuffs of brown 
gros grain. The trimming consists of four rows of sewing- 
machine stitching of granite silk on the edge and pockets of 
the cloak, and brown buttons. Similar buttons and button- 
holes serve for closing. 


Suit for Boy from 7 to 9 Years old. 

Tue trousers and frock buttoned diagonally are made of 
navy blue cloth, and are trimmed with folds of faille of the 
same color on the bottom of the trousers, and the edge, 
pockets, and cuffs of the frock, as shown by the illustration, 
Belt of cloth trimmed with a silk fold. 





Fig. 7.—Mvstiy Bre. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. X., Fig. 31. 
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ig. 9.—Inrant’s Suirt.—Front.—See 

ig. 10.—{For pattern and description see 
. Supplement, No. 

XX., Fig. 62.] 
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Fig. 11.—Ixrant’s 
APRON, 

For pattern and 

description see 

m Suppl., No. XXL, 


Figs, 63-65, 
Fig. 13.—FLANNEL Draper Drawers. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XVIIL., Fig. 58. 





Fig. 21.—Usper-Watst ror Cuitp From 1 To 2 
YEARS OLD.—[For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XXII, Fig. 66.) 
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Fig. 3.—Mosaic CLoTa Dress, | 

Front.—[For Back, se¢ Illus. 
tration on Page 284] 

For description see Suppkment, 


ig. 2.—Dress ror CHILD FROM 
1 To 2 Years op. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 11-16, 


Fig. 1.—Gros Grain AND CAMEL's- 
HaIR Dress.—Back.—[For Front, 
see Illustration on Page 276.] 
For description see Supplement, 
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Fig. 10.—Inrant’s Suirr. 
Back.—[See Fig. 9.] 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see orl. No. XX., 


ig. 62. 






Fig. 12.—Iyrant’s 
APRON. 
For pattern see 


description on 
Supplement. 


Fig. 14.—FiLannet DIAPER 

DRAWERS. 

For pattern and descrip- 

tion see Supple- 

ment, No. XVIL., 
Fig. 57. 







Fig. 22.—Piqcvé Bis.—f{For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 24 and 25.) 
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“B . get om 8. Fig. 4.—Srit ror Boy rrom Fig. 5.—Arucre Cory Fig. 6.—Dress For Girt FRoM 
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maze 28h] 3 70 5 YEARS OLD, Sacqve. 1 To 3 YEARS OLD. 
ve 285. A 
n Page " For description see For description see For pattern and description see 
on see Supp#Ment, Supplement. Supplement. Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 17. 





Fig. 8.—Liven Brs.—[For pattern and de- 
scription sce Suppl., No. IX., Fig. 30.] 







Fig. 4, 


description or 
Supplement. 








Fig. 6.—Dress ror CHILp 

FROM 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 

For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 20.—Wraprer ror 2 
CHILD FROM 2 To 4 é 


YEARS OLD.—Back. 
[See Fig. 19. ] 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 18-23. 3 
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Fig. 1.—Croak ror Gir 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 2.—Sc 


DRAWING-ROOM AMUSEMENTS. 


INCOGNITO; OR, WHO AM I? 

NE of the players is sent out of hearing distance, while 

the rest fix upon some well-known character of history 
or fiction whom he is to be taken to represent. On return- 
ing, he is addressed by each person in turn with allusions 
appropriate to the character he is supposed to personify. 
Usually each one of the company addresses the victim as 
he best pleases. It will be found, however, to be a great 
improvement upon the ordinary method if those who re- 
main in the room choose for themselves each a character 
contemporary and connected with that which the absentee 
is intended to represent. When the principal character is 
taken from fiction, the rest must be taken, of course, from the 
same work. Suppose, for instance, that the character chosen 
for the absentee is that of Faust, then the parts of Margue- 
rite, Valentine, Mephistopheles, Siebel, Dame Martha, etc., 














Cnitp’s Cap, 
For pattern see 
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18.—Ixrant’s Pittow anp Batiste APRON. 
For description see Supplement. 





IT FOR Boy FROM 
7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 





Fig, 2.—Inrant’s Nicut Sup. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIX., Figs. 59-61. 
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Fig. 16.—INrant’s Sirprer. 


pers creer 


. XID, Figs. 35-37 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. X 37. 
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should be assumed by each of the company. 
On the excluded one returning to the room, he 
will be addressed by Marguerite : “ You are my 
ideal of a handsome student and a gallant lover. 
I trust you with my heart, and would with my 
life, for never were woman’s love and faith like 
mine. And yet when, as we wander through 
the garden, I look into your eyes, a strange fear 
and a dreadful foreboding come over me. I 
have but the truth and tenderness of woman ; 
you have the strength and intellect of man, if 
not of something more than man, to rely upon. 
Spare me, then, and we may yet live and die 
happily.” Unable to make much out of this, 
the guesser answers, it may be, that the lady 
does him too much honor in her sentiments, 
and goes on to the next, which happens, per- 
haps, to be Dame Martha, who says, “I have 
my doubts about you young men, and my opin- 
ion is that you are no better than you ought to 
be, and a good deal worse than vou might be. 
If I ever marry again, it will be to a tall, slen- 
der, fair-spoken gentleman who has already 
shown his affection for me, and I hope my 
charge may be as fortunate as I shall.” “I 
hope so too,” says the guesser, whom Mephis- 
topheles next addresses: “I am a friend to 
you such as few men possess, and although I 
spring from the lower classes, you will find me 
able to add to the inestimable gifts which I 
have already bestowed upon you others of even 
greater value. Such, however, is the ingrati- 
tude of mortal man, that I hardly expect an 
adequate return for all this, and I foresee that 
you may even make use of the advantages I 
have conferred upon you to find out a tricky 
way of evading the payment of my stipulated 
reward, poor even as it is.” 


<epereetys eca¥ it 
A eh 


The guesser will 
possibly by this time have discovered the char- 
acter he represents, and should henceforth an- 
swer each person appropriately, and, if he 
pleases, sarcastically. “For you, my frie nd,” 
he will say to Mephistopheles, “I forgive you. 
You are but acting up to your character, and, 
for once, are quite as black as you have ever 
been painted; but what has this gentleman to 
say?” Supposing the next to be Valentine, he 
will answer, “T have to say that I will exact 
satisfaction for the wrong done to me, and 
that the insult placed upon our house ean only 
be washed ‘out in blood.” “ Very well,” re- 
turns the guesser; “I can refuse nothing, not 
‘ even satisfaction, to the brother of the woman 
~  Tadore; but I doubt if it will improve matters, 
and my belief is that if—doing some violence 
to the story—you will allow me to repent now, 
I shall get off with one curse the less, and my 
friend there will lose one soul the more.” This 
sort of thing must not, however, be too much 
prolonged, as the greater part of the interest 
has gone when once the guesser has shown that 
he has discovered the character he represents. 


QUALIFICATIONS. 

In this game the player possessing the most inventive 
genius writes a story, leaving blank spices before each 
noun and proper name which occur in it, and then appeals 
in turn to each of the company for an adjective until the 
whole of the spaces are filled up. The tale is then read 


t! 


| aloud, and much amusement will probably be derived from 


| the quaint and utterly inapplicable way in which the ad 


jectives come in. For instance, the narrator writes: “ The 
(metalliferous) Mr. Barkins, walking one (1c angular) day 
in company with the (calcareous) Bishop of Oxford, met the 


(straw-colored) Mrs. Barkins driving in an (empty-headed) 


| 
| 


barouche, with the (iron-plated) baby, the (kilted) nurse, and 
the (hypothecated) Queen of Honolulu, whereupon he natu 
rally went to the (desiccated) canal and precipitated his (mul- 
tifarious) body into the (incongruous) water, which resulted 
in a most (felicitous) suicide and a (vicarious) verdiet of felo 
de se.’ . The more far-fetched the adjectives the better, since 
they add the more to the startling nature of the history told. 
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THE STORY OF AN APRIL DAY. 


I. 

NAIR shone the morning of the second day of 
] April. The sunlight glistened in every sep- 
arate dew-drop on the lawn outside Mrs. Moore’s 
breakfast-room windows. Goldenly glowed the 
great round bosses of crocus, and the light blazed 
through the colored lamps of the tulips, all the 
while that meek violets and primroses were equal- 
ly doing homage to the advent of spring, after 
their own sweet and unobtrusive manner. From 
the belt of trees and shrubs that marked the 
boundary between garden and meadow, sounded 
a ceaseless succession of warblings, being the 
praiseful utterances of sundry blackbirds and 
thrushes, who, more polite or more amiably ap- 
preciative of the claims of rival artists than mu- 
sicians without feathers are sometimes known to 
be, were careful not to interrupt or interfere with 
one another’s performances by any irregular con- 
versation ; but gave attentive hearing, each to 
each, and only in his own proper turn took up 
the theme again, to do his best therewith. Every 
now and then, to be sure, a lark would send his 
song, and himself with it, far into the sky, regard- 
less of every thing in the world, his own person- 
ality included, and seemingly intent to desperation 
on flying fairly out of it, up, up to that wondrous 
centre of life and light and glory that looked so 
especially accessible that morning. But then the 
lark belongs to no academy, and, like some human 
poets, may be supposed unnaturally indifferent to 
public approbation—fatally obtuse to general 
criticism. Je sings with reckless abandonment 
of all mundane considerations, being utterly rapt 
in his own ecstasy of worship; and one can im- 
agine the sentiments of reproachful pity and re- 
gret with which birds of better regulated minds 
probably regard their willful and unorthodox 
brother. 

All this is not so absolutely discursive as it 
may seem, for no one with ears to hear could pos- 
sibly look out from Mrs. Moore’s breakfast-room 
window on an April morning without attending 
to the music which was forever going on in that 
little grove of trees aforesaid. Certainly Nina 
Moore could not; and, in fact, all this about the 
lark came into her head, together with a variety 
of irrelevant matters, on this particular April 
morning, as she stood twisting a tender sprig of 
sweet-brier in her fingers, while her eyes wander- 
ed meditatively around the pretty floral domain 
without. 

Mrs. Moore, already seated before the urn, was 
reading the letters and notes she had found be- 
side her plate. 

“Dear me!” she cried out to her daughter, 
“Sir Frederick can’t come to-day. How vexa- 
tious!’ And the next minute she added, in a 
lower tone, half to herself, “Strange, too.” Then 
again, a little fractiously, she raised her voice: 
“Do you hear, Nina? Here is a note from Sir 
Frederick saying he is compelled to leave the 
Darrells’ and go up to London this morning, so 
that he can not join us in our excursion to Wave- 
leigh Woods.” 

“Can't he, really?’ Nina said, in a tone that 
scarcely implied much regret. However, she pres- 
ently added, “ Poor man! What a dismal ex- 
change! Instead of Waveleigh Woods on this 
ideal spring morning, London pavements and a 
smoky fog. I’m sorry for him.” 

“He doesn’t say when he expects to return, ei- 
ther,” pursued Mrs, Moore, retlectively ; “ but no 
doubt he will hurry back as soon as he can. We 
had better put off our drive for a day or two, at 
any rate.” 

Nina turned round vivaciously enough at this. 

“Oh, you don’t mean it, dear, with sunshine 
like this smiling vou in the face! Why, if you 
will only just look out for a minute! Here's a 
day so lovely that it really must have taken a 
whole year to make it as perfect, so that it is use- 
less to expect such another for at least twelve 
months to come. And Waveleigh, of all places 
in this world, should be seen on such a day of 
days. Put off our excursion? No, you never 
could have the heart to do it, mother dear.” 

“You are too impetuous, Nina,” Mrs. Moore 
said, coldly; “you speak in such an exaggerated 
way. Come, breakfast waits.” 

The rebuked daughter left her window, and sat 
down very soberly, No remarks were exchanged 
for some minutes. The thrush’s persistent echo 
of himself, the blackbird’s variously tender im- 
provisations, the lark’s occasional carol, all went 
on outside, and reached the ears and the heart of 
one of the inmates of the room, at least. And the 
soft spring clouds floated over the sky, and met 
and parted again, and sailed away toward the gray 
horizon at the northeast, and the sunshine came 
through them in bursts and gushes of radiance 
that would not have been half so beautiful with- 
out those intervals of tender shadow, But how 
differently to different intelligences appear the 
same phenomena ! 

“T don't know what you mean by a fine day, 
Nina,” her mother broke the silence by saying. 
“To me it looks an extremely doubtful morning. 
The sky is all over clouds, and there is a heavy 
mass over Ide Hill that is ominous of storm, to 
my thinking.” 

“Only the wind is blowing directly foward that 
bank of cloud, mamma, not from it. It is a south- 
west wind, you know.” 

“Exactly; the very quarter from which we 
must expect rain. It will be a wet afternoon, 
take my word for it.” 

“Indeed, indeed, mother, the morning is be- 
yond suspicion. Showers must always be looked 
for in this beloved, capricious month; but show- 
ers will only make every thing look ten times 
lovelier directly afterward. Oh, don’t say we are 
to be disappointed of our treat! Let us go to 
Waveleigh, please, please, PLEASE ! 

Nina began calmly enough, but her eagerness 
carried her away, as we may see, before she had 
done. She was an enthusiastic young person, 





and conventional restraints never had power over 
her for long together. Now she left her seat, 
crouched down beside her mother, threw her 
arms round that lady’s neck, and looked into her 
face with appealing eyes and a coaxing smile 
that might well have been supposed irresistible. 
But somehow Mrs. Moore was wonderfully obtuse 
to these innocent allurements on this particular 
occasion. 

“Do be sensible; remember you are not a 
child, Nina,” she said, shaking her cap strings 
and her flounces, bending her brows, and ruffling 
her feathers generally, and altogether looking as 
severe as was practicable when that bright sweet 
face was within two inches of her own. “ You 
really vex me with your babyish ways, when I 
want you to be serious and reasonable. On ne 
rit pas toujours. And why in the world have 
you set your heart on going to these woods to- 
day? We have seen them often enough, and so 
have the Darrells. It was Sir Frederick who es- 
pecially wanted to go; and now he can’t be with 
us, [ must say it seems to me quite needless to 
carry out the plan.” 

“Very well, mamma,” Nina responded, after a 
pause, She was subdued now, evidently. She re- 
sumed her seat, and all the radiance left her face. 
If her temper had been less perfect, she would 
have looked and felt sullen; but she did not 
know how to achieve either that emotion or its 
expression, and so she only looked pathetic, and 
rather like a child who is quivering on the verge 
of tears. 

There was to be no peace or satisfaction for 
poor Mrs. Moore, however, on this unlucky morn- 
ing. This pathetic look made her quite uncom- 
fortable, for she loved her only child tenderly ; 
and we may rest assured that no consideration 
but “the child’s own good” would have tempted 
her to thwart her. But then they did not always 
agree as to what constituted that abstract “good ;” 
as was natural, perhaps, seeing that the mother 
was fifty, and had known much worldly trouble 
and difficulty in her early days of married life ; 
whereas Nina was not much past twenty, and 
ever since she could remember had lived in per- 
fect ease and affluence, her poor father’s rich 
East Indian brother having left her heiress to 
twenty thousand pounds when she was only 
three years old. 

Now, for the last two or three weeks, the “good” 
that the anxious mother had been bent on at- 
taining for her darling was nothing less than a 
husband, an enviable position in society, and the 
pretty title of Lady Allonby. It as a pretty 
title, and Mrs, Moore exulted in anticipation over 
the sound, as expressing the individuality of her 
sweet Nina, being quite persuaded in her own 
mind that such would be her style and title be- 
fore another year was over. Let it be well un- 
derstood that she was far from deliberately ig- 
noring other considerations with regard to this 
destined husband for her daughter. His rank, 
she frequently assured herself, would have offer- 
ed no temptations had Sir Frederick Allonby been 
less than the man of character, intelligence, and 
culture which she considered him. And although 
he was double little Nina’s age, his appearance 
even was not at all against him, Mrs. Moore was 
persuaded; for was he not a handsome, still 
young-looking man of forty-five, with all those 
advantages of grace of manner and perfect savoir 
faire that experience of good society gives to a 
man of that age? No girl could resist the com- 
pliment of finding herself the final choice of such 
a distinguished and attractive person; no girl 
could fail to reciprocate and be made happy by 
the devotion of this admirable and delightful 
baronet. All this was Mrs. Moore's view of the 
matter. If she had taken any pains to discover 
her daughter's, she would have been startled by 
the contrast. To Nina, Sir Frederick appeared a 
mere b/asé man of fashion, worldly, selfish, and 
shallow. She found nothing to interest her in 
his society ; and his “ attentions,” especially dur- 
ing the last week or two, had caused her more 
annoyance than she found it easy to endure with 
patience and courtesy. For, in fact, it was evi- 
dent to all how much he was attracted—as well 
he might be—by this young girl, who was as fair 
as though she were penniless, while possessing 
fortune enough to justify her in being “ plain.” 
Nothing but Nina’s own shyness, her mother felt 
convinced, had held him back thus long; and 
that very shyness was probably significant of 
dawning regard, the lady reasoned to herself. 
For she was quite determined to believe in her 
own theory, and, like other theorists, was inclined 
to adapt all the evidences so as to fit into her own 
speculations. To every sign and token tending 
to contravene her views she was, of course, blind 
and deaf. As, for instance, she could never see 
that Nina, who was apt to become very listless 
toward the end of an evening spent at the Dar- 
rells’, with their illustrious guest, Sir Frederick, 
assiduously devoted to her service and amuse- 
ment, would be roused into life—beaming, flush- 
ing, tremulous life—if Edward Darrell (young 
barrister, spending a month for quiet study with 
the unclé and aunt who had brought him up from 
bovhood) happened to come in for half an hour 
after poring over his books all day—those dreary 
books in which, somehow, he had been more than 
ever absorbed of late. Also, Mrs. Moore either 
did not observe, or did not give the matter a sec- 
ond thought, that on several occasions within 
these past few eventful weeks, when riding or 
driving parties had been made that included Sir 
Frederick, Nina had tried in every possible way 
to avoid his particular escort or companionship ; 
whereas, when Edward Darrell had once or twice 
accompanied them, she had not in the least ob- 
jected to Ais instructions in the art of managing 
her playfully disposed mare, and had shown no 
unwillingness to go home a longer way round 
that he proposed to show them. Very unwilling 
was the mother to recognize the fact that all 
through the last week, when the baronet's atten- 
tions were becoming more manifest, but when, at 
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the same time, Edward Darrell had professed 
himself too deeply engrossed in study to spare 
time for joining any riding or walking parties, 
Nina had been very indifferent to all schemes of 
the kind, and had even tried, more than once, to 
avoid being included in them; although on this 
particular day, when, for a wonder, Sir Frederick 
had actually pleaded an excuse, and was to ab- 
sent himself, she was suddenly and especially 
eager to go to these Waveleigh Woods. 

Without acknowledging to herself the full force 
and possible meaning of this latest symptom, Mrs. 
Moore was disturbed and provoked at the general 
state of things, which seemed to threaten the pros- 
perity of her cherished plans, and she had shown 
her annoyance in the way we have seen. Nina’s 
shadowed face, however, touched her heart, and 
made her feel compunctious and inclined to relent. 
She was just saying, “‘ Well, dear, if you like, we'll 
ask the Darrells what they think about it. If they 
care to go, I’ve no objection. You shall do as you 
please.” 

On the word, and while Nina’s beaming face 
was expressing beforehand the delighted gratitude 
her voice would set to music in another instant, 
the door opened, and the servant came in with a 
note for Mrs. Moore. “It is from Mrs. Darrell,” 
she remarked, while opening it. “ I dare say about 
this very question.” 

And she read it only half aloud, with interpo- 
lated comments, as follows : 


“My pear Frienp’—({“ Dear me! why this em- 
pressement, I wonder? I was only ‘dear Mrs. 
Moore’ last week !’’),—“ We hope that you will still 
feel disposed to go to Waveleigh to-day.” (“And 
why should we not?” muttered the lady, incon- 
sistently enough, with a sudden vexed flush rising 
hotly to her cheek ; “that is,” she added, with an 
after-thought, “if the weather’s to be trusted, of 
course.”) ‘It is such a delicious morning that I 
should greatly like to go, if only you and dear 
Nina will go too; and let us all, old friends as we 
are’”’—(‘“‘ What in the world makes her so senti- 
mental to-day ?”’)—“ enjoy the lovely woods to- 
gether. My husband has some business which 
will detain him at home, but Edward is going to 
leave his books and give himself a holiday. We 
want you also to consent to return nome with us, 
to dine and spend the evening. We shall be only 
our own party. Do say ‘yes’ to all this, if pos- 
sible, and we will meet, as agreed, at your gates 
by ten o'clock. 

“ Always, believe me, vour attached, 

“ HENRIETTA DARRELL. 

“* Wednesday, April 2.” 


“A most extraordinary fuss about nothing, I 
must say!’ concluded Mrs. Moore, as she refolded 
the letter, with the flush still burning in her face. 
“One would suppose she thought— However, it’s 
no matter. Nina, you'd better run out and say ‘ yes’ 
to the servant who brought this.” And while Nina 
tlew to obey, her mother opened the note again 
and re-read it, with a cloud of unpleased perplex- 
ity on her ample brow. 

“What can she mean? She never could sup- 
pose that I or Nina feel the slightest disap— or, 
indeed, any feeling but indifference at his depart- 
ure. Surely she could not entertain such an idea. 
Well, she will soon see. Come, Nina,” as the girl 
re-entered, blithe and radiant, “the day looks 
more promising than I thought; and you'll have 
your wish, after all.” 


Il. 


It was a wonderful day for light and color. The 
tender verdure of the grass, the keener green of 
the young corn, the emerald brightness of the 
fresh shoots of the hedge-rows, and the delicate 
paleness of the yet half-closed buds of beech— 
every item in the infinite variety of early spring 
leafage, in a word, was transfigured into even a 
higher beauty by the subtly sweet influence of 
shadow and shine that was the exquisite accom- 
paniment to all the visible music of the scene. 
And then, the distant hills! How softly tinted 
they were, as if in harmonious response to the 
faintly colored clouds that were floating and melt- 
ing into each other all over the sunny sky! Like 
another cloud of a different character appeared the 
distant woods—the hanging woods of Waveleigh 
—that shadowed the western slopes of these hills ; 
but only with a shadow that to-day was every now 
and again enlightened by a myriad lucent points 
of budding foliafe that seemed to start into life 
every time the sunlight spoke to them, and woud 
be answered. 

It had been planned that Mrs. Moore and Nina 
should take Mrs. Darrell in their phaeton, while 
Edward rode on horseback ; and in this order, 
therefore, they made the pleasant two hours’ jour- 
ney to the old-fashioned inn at the viliage of 
Waveleigh, where it was the custom, on excur- 
sions of this kind, to alight, take refreshment, 
and then proceed on foot to the woods. And 
what an enchanted world it was through which 
they passed that morning—at least to two of the 
little party! On they went, Edward Darrell keep- 
ing as close to the carriage as if he had been the 
most sober-minded of riders, instead of, as he act- 
ually was, as fearless a young horseman as ever 
rode across country. And when the pace of the 
ardent steeds that drew the phaeton moderated 
somewhat, by reason of a “stiffish” hill to as- 
cend or descend, the outrider would come to one 
side of the carriage, and, while sharing in the talk 
that was going on, could steal a glance all to him- 
self from Nina, who sat in the cadette’s place op- 
posite the two matrons, and on whose fair cheeks 
perpetually flickered an April light that was truly 
in keeping with the spirit of the day. Did it oc- 
cur to her to wonder within herself why life seem- 
ed invested with such a new gladness on this spe- 
cial morning? Did she persist in attributing it 
all to the loveliness of the scene and the time? 
or was she less gifted with powers of self-decep- 
tion, and did she, therefore, recognize in the recess- 
es of her own innocent heart that she felt happier 


than she had for three weeks past, just because her 
old friend Edward was “ himself again,” and not 
cold, reserved, almost distant, as he had been dur- 
ing that space of time? Indeed, he was somewhat 
more than his own oldself. Nina had never before 
met such a look from his brown eyes as once or 
twice this morning made her own blue ones to drop 
so precipitately, and her heart to beat with strange, 
sweet agitation and bewilderment. And then, too, 
he seemed so happy; or if the ardent eagerness of 
his whole manner and bearing was rather too sug- 
gestive of unrest for “happy” to be the fitting 
word, there was something in his look that irre- 
sistibly gave the idea of a weight lifted from the 
heart, a cloud passed away from the “ mind’s eye,” 
and the reactionary freedom and relief that natu- 
rally attend on relaxation of mental tension. It 
would have made Nina glad at any time to see 
one she cared for look so buoyantly, healthfully 
joyous as Edward seemed this morning; and it 
was quite an established fact that she did “care 
for” him. She had known him since she was a 
child of ten years old, and he a college youth of 
seventeen; and he had been her embodiment of 
masculine wisdom, intellect, and general superi- 
ority from that time to the present. No wonder, 
therefore, that she had felt a sense of dreary dis- 
satisfaction while that guasi-estrangement (which 
no one noticed, and she herself only instinctively 
recognized) had subsisted between them. No 
wonder that life was brighter and sweeter to her 
now that he was once more her friend. 

And so it was an enchanted world; and the 
homely little inn where they stopped was an Ar- 
cadian cottage, and the lunch (although bread 
and butter, biscuits, and sherry were simply set 
down in the bill) was celestial in its nature and 
ambrosial and nectarine in its materials. 

And if all this was the case, what shall be said 
of the walk through the woods after the said re- 
past? The party of four sauntered forth togeth- 
er, the three ladies and their cavalier side by side. 
By insensible degrees, however, this order of pro- 
gression was altered. Nina was entreated to look 
at certain primroses, small ferns, and violets which 
had clustered together lovingly about the roots of 
one specially fair-stemmed beech ; and then pres- 
ently he tempted her to linger and listen to the 
wood-pigeon’s tender music that came to them so 
softly and tremulously through the spring silence. 
And so it befell that at the next bend in the wood 
path the elder ladies, busily talking, were out of 
sight, and these two young people were virtually 
alone in their paradise. 

And Edward was saying, 

“Do you suppose Eden was more beautiful than 
this? And don’t you think it must always have 
been this particular season there ?” 

And he looked round with an expression of 
praise and love that grew and grew in his eyes, 
till it finally culminated as they rested on Nina’s 
sweet drooped face. She felt the gaze she did 
not venture to meet, and the color came and went 
upon her cheek. Again the unwonted sense of 
embarrassment oppressed her strangely. She 
walked on rapidly, hardly knowing she did so, 
until she was struck almost motionless with the 
earnestly uttered words, 

“Nina, you are not trying to escape listening 
to what I must say ?” 


Ill. 


Meanwhile the two matrons continued their 
equable progress through the wood. Mrs. Moore 
was glad of the opportunity for a little quiet chat 
with her friend. She indeed wished for an ex- 
planation of what had seemed to her rather “ odd” 
in the note of that morning, yet she felt sufficient- 
ly self-conscious not to be able frankly to ask for 
it. Instead, she began by remarking, in the most 
careless manner in the world, 

“The day has turned out so brilliantly, after 
all, I quite regret Sir Frederick’s absence. He 
would have seen Waveleigh to advantage.” 

Mrs. Darrell offered no reply. This, again, was 
certainly curious. Perplexing also. Mrs. Méore 
hardly knew what to say next. However, she 
went on, with something about the weather and 
the scenery, in the same indifferent tone, till, 
chancing to turn her eyes toward her silent com- 
panion, she was completely startled by the pained, 
pathetic expression in her kind face. Her own 
warm feelings had their way then, at once over- 
bearing all other considerations. 

“Dear Mrs. Darrell, is any thing wrong?” she 
said, affectionately. ‘*‘ You look troubled.” 

“T am troubled—much troubled. And now 
we are alone together, I don’t know how to keep 
it to myself any longer,” began the astounding 
reply. ‘Though I am afraid you wish me to take 
no notice and behave as usual, I—I really can’t. 
I must speak ; I must assure you—remind you— 
of our long and intimate friendship, of our ear- 
nest sympathy, our deep respect. We love you 
and Nina enough to feel any misfortune of yours 
as if it were our own. I don’t think we ever be- 
fore knew how dear you both are to us.” And 
the warm-hearted speaker concluded with tears 
in her blue eyes, as she took Mrs. Moore’s hands 
and pressed them lovingly in her own. 

Mrs. Moore’s face was a study of complicated 
and contending expression. Astonishment, alarm, 
bewilderment, vexation, were all represented by 
turns. There was no room for any more tender 
appreciation of the proffered sympathy as yet. 
Gently she drew her hands from Mrs. Darrell’s 
clasp, while saying, rather tremulously, 

“T am not aware of any misfortune having 
newly happened to us. Pray explain fully what 
you are thinking of.” 

“You do not know? Is it possible that you 
should be the last to hear of your own loss ?” 

“Loss! Whatloss?” Poor Mrs. Moore might 
well be forgiven on this occasion for repeating 
the other’s words thus flagrantly. She was thor- 
oughly alarmed now, and most anxious to hear 
more. 

“There was a long account in the papers yes- 
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dian Mining Company. Do you not know that it 
has suddenly disastrously failed? Their bonds 
are so much waste paper. And Nina’s fortune—” 

“ All Nina’s money is safely invested in English 
Consols,” rapidly inserted Mrs. Moore. ‘“ What 
in the world made you think otherwise? Good 
heavens! how you have startled me!” she added, 
heaving a deep sigh of relief. 

As for poor Mrs. Darrell, her faded face lit up 
as with the glow of her long-past youth, and a 
sort of inarticulate cry escaped her that was equal- 
ly unelderly and unlike her quiet, characteristic 
self. 

“Tt is all right, then? You have really lost 
nothing? Dear—dearme! How thankfullIam! 
How delighted Thomas will be! English Con- 
sols? What a blessing!” 

These were the good lady’s first intelligible ut- 
terances, while she caught hold of Mrs. Moore’s 
hands again, and squeezed them as warmly for 
rejoicing as before she had done for condolence. 
And the hands were not drawn away this time, 
but yielded kindly and even responsively to the 
demonstration, though the face belonging to them 
still looked rather serious and preoccupied. 

“ Pray tell me how this misapprehension arose,” 
Nina’s mother gently asked. “I can not at all 
understand it. What made you suppose my 
daughter’s fortune was still invested in India 2” 

“Tt seemed natural enough; it never occurred 
to me to disbelieve it,” was the simple answer. 

“ But who told you it was so?” 

“Why, Sir Frederick.” At the name Mrs. 
Moore slightly winced, as at the reception of a 
half-ex, .cted pang. ‘Sir Frederick more than 
once spoke of it, and asked if we knew the nature 
of the investment.” 

“He must have done us the honor of taking 
great interest in our affairs,” observed Mrs. Moore, 
with lofty frigidity, though her cheeks burned red- 
ly as she spoke.. “It would almost seem as if he 
had made himself acquainted with the terms of 
the will by which Daniel Moore left Nina his heir- 
ess. The bulk of his property did then consist 
in these shares. But the trustees thought it bet- 
ter gradually to sell out and invest in English se- 
curities, and the last thousands were transferred 
there only a year ago.” 

“How fortunate! And young Paget didn't 
know, I suppose ?” said Mrs. Darrell. 

“What about young Paget? What has he to 
do with it ?” 

“Why, it was he who met my hushand and 
Sir Frederick yesterday in the High Street, and 
told them of this complete break up of the mines, 
and the disastrous thing it was for all concerned 
in them.” 

“Young Paget!” Mrs. Moore repeated, bewil- 
dered, “the son of our solicitor! He must know 
better. Of all people in this neighborhood the 
Pagets are best acquainted with our affairs.” 

“So we thought; and when Thomas told me, 
and we were grieving about it, it never occurred 
to me there could be any mistake.” 

“Mr. Paget has conducted the whole business 
all along. It seems scarcely possible his son 
should be ignorant. Are you sure this extraordi- 
nary piece of news came from young Paget ?” 

“Quite sure. Thomas said he really seemed 
quite grave and serious, for once. You know he 
is such a hare-brained, careless young fellow usu- 
ally.” 

“Oh, I know. He would surely never dare”— 
began Mrs. Moore meditatively, but was inter- 
rupted by the large splashing drops initiative of 
a sharp shower. 

Both ladies were fain to hetake themselves at 
once to the shelter afforded by an adjacent stack 
of fagots, to the lee side whereof they hurried 
with much rustle and fluster. And then Mrs. 
Darrell began to fidget, after her manner, about 
the two young people. Where could they be? 
She had thought they were close behind. She 
hoped dear Nina would not get wet. To all which 
anxiety Mrs. Moore responded indifferently and 
half absently, her thoughts being still bent in an- 
other direction. 

“Tt’s only a shower. They will be here pres- 
ently,” she said, once or twice, and irrelevantly 
went on to the inquiry, “ And your guest left you 
this morning, then? A sudden departure, was it 
not ?” 

“Yes; he had a letter by the early post call- 
ing him to town. He said nothing about coming 
back,” pursued Mrs. Darrell; “and to tell the 
truth, neither did we. For old acquaintance’ 
sake, Thomas invited him down, and when he 
seemed so charmed with the neighborhood, of 
course we asked him to stay. But, hospitality 
apart, we are not sorry he is gone. He doesn’t 
altogether suit us quiet folks.” 

Mrs. Moore made no answer. Her maternal 
heart was beating high with something that was 
not all indignation, because it was partly scorn. 
She forgot she was not alone; involuntarily she 
stamped her foot on the ground, and said, almost 
audibly, 

“He is well discovered in time! No fortune- 
hunter shall ever have my Nina.” 

“What did you say?” gently inquired her 
companion, thereby restoring her to the full con- 
sciousness of where she was and with whom. 

And now the child’s passion of the spring 
shower was over, and a rain of sunbeams instead 
was falling from the lucent sky; and all the bud- 
ding greenery of the wood gleamed and sparkled 
with a lovelier joy than ever—a celestial jewel 
tor every tear. The tenderest breeze came lov- 
ingly over the young leaves, feeling and sounding 
like the touch and voice of a mother that caress- 
es and croons about her babe before she takes it 
into her arms. And the birds began to sing 
anew, for was not the world freshly beautiful 
and happy for them also? and is it not the privi- 
lege of birds straightway to give out a3 praise 
what they take in as joy? 

And when presently Edward and Nina appear- 
ed, coming toward them under the arching boughs 
that every here and there shone rainhow -like 








about them, there was something in their aspect 
so pathetically in keeping with the feeling of the 
time, that Mrs. Moore, while rapidly realizing 
this final and unlooked-for éclaircissement which 
was to crown the surprises of the day, was utter- 
ly unable to summon one atom of prudent world- 
ly common-sense to her aid, but behaved like any 
ordinary weak-minded romantic mother who had 
never entertained ambitious projects for her daugh- 
ter’s “establishment” in her life. 

Nina fled to her and hid her face, ali tears and 
sunshine at the same moment, like Nature’s own. 
And Edward stood beside her, and bent his stead- 
fast beseeching eyes on the mother, Nina whis- 
pered, 

" “Oh, mamma, I am so happy!” and then could 
not even whisper any more. While he made his 
appeal in few words: 

“She says only you can give her to me. Will 
you?” 

IV. 

Now it is very possible—for is not human na- 
ture weak and liable to such recalcitrance from 
its higher and nobler attitudes ?—that when the 
first flush of enthusiasm had faded, Mrs. Moore 
may have experienced some feelings of regret, of 
half disappointment, of “wishing it had been 
otherwise,” with regard to the fatal events of 
that April afternoon. But, to do her justice, 
Nina’s mother was not really intended for a 
worldly woman; she was too warm of heart and 
too generous ever to attain proficiency in that 
line, and her better self was seldom torpid for 
long together. And so, though she was keenly 
aware that Nina was young as well as lovely and 
well endowed, and might have made a more brill- 
iant alliance, she also allowed herself to see that 
Edward Darrell was an excellent young man, of 
unusual talent and promise, who had proved the 
disinterested nature of his affection for her daugh- 
ter by never divulging it until he believed her to 
have lost her fortune. Whereas another gentle- 
man, whom Mrs. Moore had regarded favorably 
as a probable son-in-law, had—in fact, had not 
shown himself similarly free from mercenary con- 
siderations. 

As for Edward himself, his feelings may be sup- 
posed to have been of a somewhat complicated na- 
ture, when he was made to understand that he 
had actually done what he had determined with all 
his might not to do—while he remained briefless, 
at least—that is to say, he had asked Nina, the 
heiress, to be his wife! But was it possible for 
him to regret the delusion which had ended thus 
blissfully? When Nina at last comprehended 
the state of the case, she asked him, very shyly, 
if—if he repented. To which his reply was ap- 
parently conclusive, for she did not repeat her 
question. 

And so they left the beautiful woods, all flood- 
ed with the serene level light of early evening, 
and the amber glow of the sunset met them as 
they drew near home. 

Something else met them also — namely, a 
young man on horseback, who, having lifted his 
hat to the ladies in the carriage, detained Ed- 
ward for a minute or two to make an explanation. 

“T say, I’m awfully sorry, upon my word I am, 
really,” said young Paget, with a violent effort 
to get up a suitable expression of countenance. 
“And I want you to make Mrs. Moore and the 
Darrells understand how it occurred. I only 
meant to take in Sir Frederick, he’s such a pre- 
cious prig ; and, besides, he tried once to pump me 
about this very matter of Miss Moore’s fortune, 
and I thought he was fair game, don’t you know. 
Of course I never supposed Mr. Darrell wouldn’t 
know better, on my honor: just tell him, will 
you? I thought he was going into the joke 
when he looked so grave about it—I did indeed. 
And now I hear he’s angry. I say, do put in a 
good word for me, and don’t let them complain 
to my father. I shall get such a wigging if they 
do. And, I say, you know, of course I see now 
it was going too far, even considering the day 
and all, and though I don’t care about Sir Fred- 
erick (won’t he just be savage when he finds it 
out ?), I do care about your people; and so just 
tell them I’m awfully cut up about it, and never 
dreamed of playing a trick on them. I say, do 
speak up for me,” again pleaded the culprit, fan- 
cying, and perhaps with reason, that he saw some 
signs of relenting in the carefully maintained 
gravity of his listener’s face. “Tell them it’s 
my last exploit in this way. I’m going to turn 
over a new leaf,I am indeed. I shall leave all 
this kind of thing to the boys next year. And 
next time I see the baronet I'll tell him that he 
has the honor of being the last of a long line of 
Jack Paget’s April-fools. That ‘ll console him, 
perhaps.” 





SANS-CULOTTE FASHIONS. 


| yew Louis the Sixteenth, dress was to be 
as simple as it had been extravagant under 
his predecessor. Unfortunately, in that matter, 
husband proposes but wife disposes; and Marie 
Antoinette spent awfully—spending, too, without 
letting Louis know—and was silly enough to vie 
with the wretched creatures who had thriven un- 
der Madame Du Barry, and who were fond of col- 
ors with all sorts of coarse and strange names. 
Then came the first forewarning of the Revolution. 
Red and blue, the old colors of Paris city, linked 
by Lafayette with Henry the Fourth’s royal white, 
made the tricolor; and the pale neutral tints with 
odd names, which had been so much in vogue, 
soon got unfashionable. By-the-bye, the most pop- 
ular brooches were bits of the Bastille set and 
mounted. A man’s dress showed his party: the 
patriots wore light coats with black waistcoat and 
trousers ; the royalists dressed all in black with a 
white stock, or else in the livery of Artois green 
coat with rose-colored collar. Before long, Min- 
ister Roland actually came into his office with 
strings in his shoes instead of buckles. Poor Louis 
noticed it, and, with a sigh, silently pointed out 
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the appalling fact to Dumouriez. “ Hélas, oui; 
tout est perdu,” was the reply ; and, sure enough, 
very soon after, the red caps were forcing their way 
into the Tuileries. The red cap of liberty had a 
very prosaic origin. Instead of being the “ Phryg- 
ian bonnet,” it is just the galley-slave’s head-gear. 
The Swiss of the Chateauroux regiment, sent to 
the galleys for their share in the Nancy riots, were 
released, and came into Paris with the red caps 
still on their heads. “They are victims of des- 
potism,” said the people, forgetting the circum- 
stances of the riot; and so the red cap became 
the favorite wear with the extreme party. The 
carmagnole, another republican garment, is sim- 
ply a sailor’s summer waistcoat, which, in winter, 
was supplemented with the houppelande, a big 
gray cloak with red collar. Sans-culotte, too, tells 
of a change in dress; the republicans left off the 
breeches (culotte) and took to the trousers (panta- 
lon) ; those who were determined to be in the height 
of the fashion added a pair of wooden shoes, pro- 
testing against the extravagance of the old style 
by a new style equally extravagant in another 
sense. Chaumette wished to force this republican 
garb on all France ; but even the fear of the guil- 
lotine could not bring about such a revolution. 
When the Reign of Terror was over, the costume 
of both sexes at once became wildly oufrageous. 
The men, called muscadins, incroyables, merveil- 
leux (as they had been called muguets a century 
earlier), dressed in all sorts of strange ways, and, 
like the swells in Punch, left out their r’s, their 
favorite oath being paole d’homme péfumé (on 
the word of a well-scented man). The women 
were worse; the merveilleuses went in for and 
surpassed the simplicity of classical times; over 
flesh-colored bodice and “tights” they threw a 
short tunic of thinnest muslin and nothing else. 





JULIET. 


By MRS. H. LOVETT-CAMERON. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE END OF IT. 

Tue scene shifts, and we are at Sotherne again : 
Sotherne without its roses, and with its great 
woods all stripped and bare, and with the winds 
and rain of December moaning dismally among 
its quaint twisted chimneys. 

Yet, spite of the dreary autumn weather, Soth- 
erne looks less dismal than it has done for many 
aday. There are fires in every room, and every 
window in the long gabled facade is unshuttered, 
and there are footsteps and voices along its pas- 
sages from morning till night, for Sotherne’s mis- 
tress has come back to live in it again. 

The house in Grosvenor Street is let, and Mrs. 
Travers has allowed it to be understood that the 
home of her fathers is for the future to be her 
head-quarters ; at which the neighborhood gener- 
ally rejoiced greatly. 

A place like Sotherne is a dead loss to a coun- 
ty when it is shut up and uninhabited; and even 
in Mrs. Blair’s long and tranquil reign it was a 
useless house, as far as sociability is concerned. 

But now that Mr. and Mrs. Travers have come 
to settle down there for the best part of the year, 
the whole population seems to have brightened 
and furbished itself up, in its delight to welcome 
them back. There have been more dinner par- 
ties and dances given this autumn than have been 
remembered for many years, and great was the 
joy and excitement when it became known that, 
as soon as Christmas should be over, two enter- 
tainments on a large scale would be held within 
Sotherne’s ancient walls —the first a juvenile 
dance and Christmas tree, and the second a full- 
blown ball, to which “every body” was to be 
asked. 

Cecil had consented to leave London and to re- 
turn to Sotherne more willingly than Juliet had 
thought it possible. For the first few weeks he 
amused himself at playing the country squire on 
his wife’s property, but after a while he got tired 
of wandering about the fields with the head keep- 
er or the bailiff, and making ignorant remarks 
and suggestions, to which these gentlemen list- 
ened in silence with a respectful smile, but which 
they did not dream of acting upon. As he had 
no country tastes or pursuits, he soon found the 
time hang heavily on his hands, and sat all day 
long in the library reading French novels or doz- 
ing idly in his chair. 

“Would you like to go up to town again, Cis?” 
said his wife to him more than once. “Iam sor- 
ry now we came to Sotherne, you seem to find it 
so wearisome: would you like to go hack ?” 

“No; of what use would that be’ he would 
answer, fretfully. “Iam not feeling well—I had 
just as soon be quiet.” 

And something in his peevish answers and 
pale pinched face made Juliet a little uneasy on 
his account. There was surely something more 
than his usual fretfulness and listlessness upon 
him. Every other day he would go over to Brad- 
ley and sit with his father for an hour or so, and 
often, as she saw them together, Juliet thought 
that the old squire—who still rode to hounds in 
a quiet way, and tramped about his fields with 
his gun on his shoulder and his setter behind 
him to pick up a brace of pheasants or a couple 
of rabbits, and who still took a lively interest in 
his Field and his Sporting Gazette—was by far 
the younger man of the two. 

Something more than the despondency of a 
weak character was in the perpetual fretfulness 
and depression of spirits to which Cecil Travers 
had now become habitually subject. Sometimes 
Juliet thought his health must be breaking up 
altogether, and sometimes she even feared for his 
mind. Several times she entreated him to see a 
doctor; but Cis only shook her off impatiently, 
and refused to listen to her advice. 

Once a week, indeed, Cecil seemed to brighten 
up a little at the arrival of the weeklv Icttex 





which, at Juliet’s special request, Mrs. David An- 
derson never forgot to write to him; and the 
only thing to which he seemed to look forward 
with any degree of pleasure or animation was 
the prospect of a visit from Gretchen and her 
husband, which they had promised to pay when 
the winter should be over. 

Juliet was sitting one afternoon in the little 
morning room where so many of the scenes of 
her early life had been acted out. A foreign let- 
ter lay on the writing-table in front of her— 
a letter dated from the shores of the Lake of 
Como—sweet-scented with the pale double vio- 
lets which had been inelosed in it, and breathing 
the fragrance of a thoroughly happy heart in ev- 
ery line. 

Never, wrote Flora, were two people more suit- 

ed to each other than she and her dear Wattie— 
their days were one succession of unbroken hap- 
piness—long days of sunshine and of peace, of 
wanderings side by side under the chestnut-trees, 
or of lazy, dreamy hours on the bosom of the 
blue lake. They were in no hurry to come home; 
a very fairy-land indeed had the purple mount- 
ains and the calm waters of Northern Italy be- 
come to them. : 
_ Juliet put down tne letter with a happy smile. 
She had done some good there, she felt, and long- 
ed a little selfishly for the honey-moon days to be 
over, and for Wattie and his pretty bride to be 
at home again and within her reach, where the 
sight of their happiness might be a perpetual 
pleasure and interest to her. 

Another letter lay beside her, from her step- 
mother—a letter written in a very different 
spirit. 

Since Juliet had returned to live at Sotherne, 
she had taken herself, by so doing, completely 
out of the reach of Mrs. Lamplough’s slanderous 
tongue. Living a quiet life alone with Cis at 
Sotherne, and Colonel Fleming gone back again 
to India, it would have been difficult for any fe- 
male friend, however spitefully inclined, to have 
spoken harmful words of her. Mrs. Lamplough 
deemed it wise to ignore all disagreeable and 
dangerous allusions, and to keep up a brisk cor- 
respondence, teeming with flattering words and 
exaggerated expressions of affection to her “ dear- 
est Juliet.” 

In truth, the poor woman could not afford to 
lose Juliet’s friendship, for she was very far from 
contented with her lot. 

Marriage with the Rev. Daniel Lamplough, 
whom she soon discovered to be a selfish and vul- 
gar domestic tyrant, was any thing but the bliss 
she had at one time expected it to be. Instead 
of being allowed to have her own way, to give en- 
tertainments, to dress fashionably, and to mix in 
“ aristocratic circles,” as had once been her dream, 
Mrs. Lamplough found herself a slave, bound hand 
and foot under a threefold tyranny. Her hus- 
band, her sister-in-law, and her sour-visaged maid 
seemed to vie with each other to thwart her in 
every trifle, and to make her life a perfect misery. 
She hardly knew which of these three personages 
she hated the most. She could not do the small- 
est thing, from altering the position of an arm- 
chair to dismissing a house-maid, or inviting a 
friend to dinner, without obtaining permission 
from one or other, and often from all, of these 
three potentates ; and her worldliness, and sin- 
fulness, and general similitude to the children of 
the devil, were so often cast in her teeth, and be- 
moaned over by her persecutors, that she began 
to detest the very name of religion, and once 
had the boldness to tell her husband that if the 
children of Righteousness were all like him, she 
should infinitely prefer to belong to the family of 
Sin—a flaring piece of blasphemy, for which she 
was practically sent to Coventry for more than 
a week, as her husband refused to speak to her, 
dined from Monday till Saturday at his club, be- 
cause he said that he could not sit at meat with 
so hardened a sinner, groaned aloud when he met 
her about the house, and, what was the worst pen- 
ance of all, prayed specially at morning and even- 
ing family prayers, before all the servants, that 
the Almighty might be pleased to turn the heart 
of his dear but sinful and erring wife. 

A few months of such treatment were sufficient 
completely to alter and to subdue the unhappy 
woman. Her only pleasure now was in writing 
long, miserable letters to Juliet, in which she 
poured out full descriptions of her woes and trou- 
bles, and bitter repentance for having ever mar- 
ried again, and often deep sorrow forall her past 
offenses and wrong-dealings toward her step- 
daughter. Her letters were a verv jeremiad of 
misery, and Juliet, who was generous, although to 
the last she could never quite believe in any thing 
she said, forgave her freely, and kept up the cor- 
respondence. She wrote to her this afternoon a 
long, cheerful, comforting letter, in which she 
tried to raise her spirits and make her look more 
hopefully at all the troubles and worries of her 
self-chosen life. 

And then, as the short winter afternoon began 
to draw in, and it became almost too dark to see 
to write, she left the writing-table and went to 
sit down on a low seat in the window. 

Outside, the wind howled and moaned dismally 
among the naked branches of the trees, the sky 
was heavy and lowering, the dead leaves fluttered 
across the lawn in a melancholy way. 

It grew darker and darker—one by one the 
more distant objects in the landscape faded away 
indistinctly into the grayness of the coming night, 
till at last only the twisted rose-bushes in the 
bed just outside the windows gleamed out of the 
dark background, lit up from the fire-light within 
the room. 

Back upon Juliet’s memory came the vivid 
picture of just such another evening long ago, 
when the winter winds had so howled and moaned, 
and the dreary darkness had come on and left 
her sitting there staring out into it with hopeless, 
tearful eyes. She remembered how, on that oth- 
er winter evening, there had come the sudden rush 
of a horse up the avenue and the clanging peal 
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“SHE TAKES OFF HER WIDOW’S CAP, 


of the bell at the 
been hurry 
Georgie 


hall door; and then all had 
and confusion and dismay till poor 
had been brought into her house to die. 
Very vividly that death-bed came back to Juli- 


et’s mind to-day—the long, sad night-watch, the 
broken-hearted grief of the old squire, the pain- 
ful bustle of the arrival of Wattie and Cecil from 
town, and then the last scene of all, and the dy- 


ing girl's last words, when she had extracted that 
fatal mistaken promise from herself, and clasped 
her hand into that of Cecil. 

As Juliet thought it all over, slow, sad tears of 
sorrow for her dead friend, and of regret for her 
own wasted life, coursed one by one down upon 
her clasped hands, 

With a shudder as of premonition of 
evil, she knew not what, she rose from the win- 
dow as old Higgs suddenly opened the door and 
stood before her. 

“What is it, Higgs? she asked, in the very 
words in which she had asked it on that evening 
long ago. 

“Would you come into the library, 
said the old butler, with rather a frightened face. 
“T don’t think that master can be well, 
never moved when I took the lamp in, nor an- 
swered me when Lasked if he had any letters for 
the post.” 

“He was asleep,” answered Julict, with a 
strange flutter of terror at her heart as she hast- 
ened from the room. 

They went into the library together — Juliet 
first, with her quick, impetuous step, and Higgs 
following her, trembling all over from head to 
foot. 

Cecil sat upright in his arm-chair, with his 
back toward the door, A shaded reading-lamp 
stood on the table in front of him, and flung a 
bright cirele of light just around it, and ghostly 
shadows about the large room and over its oak- 
en furniture and heavy book-cases. His elbows 
were on the table in front of him, and his hands 
both put up shading his face, and betore him lay 
an open writing-case, and a half-finished letter 
upon it. When they came in he never turned 
in his chair, nor lifted his head, nor dropped his 
hands, nor moved one single hair’s-breadth in his 
attitude. 

“Cis, look up! speak to me!” eried Juliet, with 
a sharp, ringing voice of horror, as she sprang 
toward him and touched his shoulder. And then 
she caught away his hands, and they were cold 
and stiff; and his face was white and altered, 
and his eyes were wide open and fixed—for in 
them was the solemn, immovable stare of Death. 

For Cecil Travers would never move or look 
up, nor ever more speak to her again! 

. * * * 


* * 


some 


ma’am ?" 


Six months have come and gone, and summer 
is in the land again. It is six months since Ce- 
cil Travers was laid beside his sister in Sotherne 
church-vard—six months, during which the crops 
have been sown and sprung up, and well-nigh 
ripened, and the trees have budded and unfolded 
themselves into midsummer glory, and myriads 
of summer birds and insects have been ushered 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


AND SURVEYS HER OWN FAIR IMAGE IN THE GLASS.” 


into life and happiness, and whole showers of 
roses have covered Sotherne’s walls with a man- 
tle of beauty. 

In these six months Juliet Travers has recov- 
cred from the severe illness which the terrible 
shock of her husband's sudden death had brought 
upon her; and now reclines, very pale and thin, 
in her deep crape and snowy widow’s cap, on a 
low couch that has been wheeled out on to the 
lawn for her, under the elm-trees. 

Juliet has mourned for Cecil truly and deeply 
—not with the mourning of a widow who has lost 
her supporter and her other self, but rather with 
the gentle grief of a mother some sickly, 
wayward child, who has been to her more an oe- 
cupation and a duty than a comfort or a pleasure. 

3ut to all such mourning, when it does not 
wrench up the very roots and vitals of our hearts, 
when it does not alter our nature, nor throw 
an impenetrable gloom over our whole lives—to 
all such mourning, when it is sad but not bit- 
ter, there comes a natural end. And to Juliet’s 
mourning that end had come; her illness—many 
days of unconscious delirium, many weeks of ut- 
ter prostration and weakness too great for think- 
ing—had placed a wide gulf, a blank of vacancy, 
between herself and the past. A new life is now 
opening before her, and, with her sense of free- 
dom in the realization of her widowhood, new 
hopes and new thoughts are beginning to stir 
within her. 

She had called for her writing materials to be 
brought out to her on the low table beside her 
sofa, and is sitting now with a blank sheet of pa- 
per before her, her pen idle in her hand, and her 
eves fixed, with a not unhappy look in them, upon 
the distant blue hills beyond the valley. 

“Shall I? dare I?” she is saying over again to 
herself, while a little smile plays about her lips. 

Then, all on a sudden, she pushes aside her 
writing materials, and rising, with a somewhat 
weak and trembling step, walks across the lawn 
into the house through the morning -room win- 
dow. 

And what do you suppose 
daughter of Eve as she is ? 

Why, first she carefully shuts the 


over 


she does there, 


door, and 





then she moves away a sofa from before a long | 


mirror that fills up one end of the room, and, 
with a blush that would not misbecome a maiden 
of nineteen, she takes off her widow's cap, and 
surveys her own fair image in the glass. 

And fair it is, despite her eight -and- twenty 
years, and despite the saddened lines which suf- 
fering and sorrow have traced upon her face. 

Her small, dark head, with its erown of polish- 
ed plaits, is upheld as proudly as of old; her glo- 


rious eyes are as deep and as tender—ay, and as | 


full of fire; the rich curve of her lips, the regu- 
lar outline of her oval face, and her figure— 
which, if it is a shade more matronly, is as per- 
fect in its graceful curves—are as full of subtle 
charm as when she first greeted Hugh Fleming 
standing out upon the door-step of her home, 
and he had thought her the loveliest and fairest 


| among English maidens. 


Yes, she could acknowledge to herself without 
vanity that her beauty had not yet left her; that 
she was still lovely with a loveliness which, had 
it ever power to charm and to fascinate him, must 
do so still. 

Then she pinned on the disfiguring cap, and 
went out and sat down again before her writing- 
case, and began to write rapidly and hastily, with 
a glad rosy flush coming and going upon her 
down-bent face: 

“Why should we waste any more of our lives 
apart from each other? We have suffered too 
much and too long to care any longer for the 
empty conventionalities and the idle gossip of 
strangers who do not know what our life’s story 
has been. Tam prepared very gladly to be called 
heartless and disrespectful to poor Cecil's mem- 
ory, and to be a nine days’ wonder and scandal 
to my native county, if only by so doing I may 
but have you with me again. Dear Hugh, come 
back to me, for truly I have hungered and thirst- 
ed for the sight of you for too many weary days 
to bear absence from you with any thing like 
patience, now that nothing more need stand be- 
tween us forever. Our lives have been half 
wasted apart; let us not lose any more of the pre- 
cious golden days which might be spent together. 
Darling, come back to me; do not give me the 
bitter humiliation of being rejected by you for 
the third time!” 

Nor does he, 

Within a few months of the receipt of that let- 
ter, Hugh Fleming is in England again ; and when 
a year is over since Cecil has been carried to his 
grave, he goes down to Sotherne one morning by 
the early train, and Julict,and Mrs. Dawson, and 
Wattie, and Flora, meet him in Sotherne church, 
just in their every-day clothes, only that Juliet 
has doffed her crape, and wears a simple gray 
dress, plain as any nun’s; the old vicar stands in 
the chancel with his spectacles on his nose and 
his open prayer-book in his hand, and a few vil- 
lagers drop in to look and to wonder; and in 
this fashion these two, who have loved and suf- 
fered so long, are married at last to each other. 

Of course, as she had prophesied, it was a nine 
days’ scandal to the neighborhood, who knew 
nothing of her life; but to Cecil's family she had 
told her story, and they forgave her, and were not 
offended with her for marrying the man she had 
loved for so long—and that was enough for Juliet. 

Another distress to the county was that Col- 
onel and Mrs. Fleming did not go away for a 
wedding tour, like all other decent and respect- 
able brides and bridegrooms, but that, shaking 
hands with the little wedding party at the church 
door, they walked off together arm in arm up the 
hill to the house, where they immediately took up 
their abode without any sort of outward rejoi- 
cing, and with no thought of going away even for 
a week, 
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One more glimpse of my heroine before we say 
good-by to her. 

She is standing on the lawn with her husband 
a few days after her marriage, and together they 
are watching a glowing golden winter sunset shed- 
ding its glory over the landscape below. 

It is just such another evening as the one with 
which my story opened, only that, in place of the 
golden-hearted glow of October, it is now the paler 
but scarcely less lovely light of the finest and 
warmest of February days. 

Crocuses and snow-drops are springing up in 
the garden beds around them, and blackbirds and 
thrushes are awaking after their long winter si- 
lence to welcome the coming spring with a very 
concert of joy. 

A new life dawns upon the earth. A new life 
too is opening for the husband and wife. Juliet, 
with a deep thankfulness in her sobered face, is 
looking out with solemnly glad eyes over the fa- 
miliar scene, and Hugh is looking at her face. 

“ Darling,” he says, drawing her to him with a 
sudden flash of tenderness, “it is good to be to- 
gether at last, is it not? We have suffered so 
much in the past—” 

“ Ah, it is more than I deserve!” she interrupts 
quickly, resting a soft, rosy cheek against his own. 
“When I think of all the wicked things I once 
said and thought, can Lever repent enough? We 
have suffered, Hugh—but I have also sinned !” 

“ Sweet sinner !”” he answers, playfully, and lays 
his lips upon hers. ‘ Where is the man living 
who would not forgive to so fair a penitent the 
sin that was sinned for love’s sake !” 

THE END. 








HER PORTRAIT. 
Lapy, see, your portrait’s finished: 
All that heart and hand could do 
Have they wrought upon the canvas, 
But to win a smile from you. 


On your bosom rose-buds resting, 
Purple blooms among your hair, 
Snowy wreaths of lace around you, 
Form a picture passing fair. 


Ah! but here I see my failure : 
When I gaze upon your eyes 
Every purple -tinted blossom 
Seems to wither where it lies. 


All the petals of the roses, 

When your rounded lips are near, 
And your dimpled cheeks are blushing, 
Dead as autumn leaves appear. 

Yet accept the picture, lady; 

Take my wishes for the deed ; 

For in limning angel's beauty, 

How could mortal man succeed ? 


HER PORTRAIT. 
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Infant’s 
Knitted Band. 


Tuts band is work- 
ed crosswise with medi- 
um-sized knitting cotton in 
rounds going back and forth, 


and is bordered 


with a row of points. The band Banb. 
is fifty-six inches 
pointed at one end, and furnished with linen 
tapes. Make a foundation of 37 st. (stitch), and 


knit as follows: 


st. in every round (this will not be referred to 
again), 1 p. (purled), 2 k. (knit plain), 1 p., 27 


ks, 2 py 2k... 2) pe. 


2p. 2k. 3d round.—Like the Ist round. 4th 


round (right side 


k., four times alternately sl. the next 3 st. with 
a separate needle, wind the 


thread three tim 


from the back toward the 
front about these 3 st., 
and knit them off plain, 


8 k.; then 1 k. 





k. Repeat always the 
1st-4th rounds until the 
band is of the requisite 


length, but the 


of the middle 27 
the 4th round should al- 
ways come transposed. 


In the last 22 
rounds, for the 
pointed end, first 
narrow three 
times in every 
second following 
round always 1 
st. on both sides, 
and then narrow 
in every round to 
the end always 1 
st. on each side. 


For the row of points on the outer edge work on the next 
edge st. 1 k., take this st. on the needle in the left hand, 
* and using it for a foundation st., cast on 3 st., + slip 
the last of these 4 st., and, in order that it may not rip, lay the 
working thread from the front toward the back between this 
and the following st., and knit the next 3 st. plain; k. the 4 st. 
going back, taking up always the next st. on the needle of the 
left hand, work it off plain, and again place it on the needle of the 
left hand, repeat once from +, cast off 3 st., 1 k. on the third follow- 
ing edge st.,and draw the preced- 
ing st. over this st., take the st. on 
the needle of the left hand, and 


repeat from +. 


‘Tnfant’s Honey-comb 


Canvas 
Tuis band is 


honey-comb canvas, darned in dia- 


monds with red 


and edged with button-hole stitch- 
ing of similar w 
strip of canvas seventy inches long 


For design see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 39. 


and three inches 


on the edge, and overcast these threads closely with similar worsted. 
The under end of the band is straight, and the upper end is cut pointed. 


Border the band 
and on the poin 
long. 
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Embroidered Lamp-Mat. ia a a) Va) a at PME PRE 


Tus lamp-mat is made of claret-colored satin, and a - ie : 
is trimmed with a border worked on white cloth, and == = = : EE 
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ee with a ruche 
of claret-color- 

( ed satin ribbon 
seven-eighths of an 

inch wide. To make 

the mat cut of satin, 
stiff linen interlining, and 
black woolen lining one 
round piece each ten inches 
and seven-eighths in diam- 
cter. Baste the satin on the stiff interlining, and 
stitch through both layers in the centre to within 
two inches and a half from the outer edge in di- 
amonds with claret-colored silk. For the border 
transfer the design, a section of which is given by 
Fig. 38, Supplement, to a round piece of cloth ten 
inches in diameter, and cut away the superfluous 
material in the centre. Having pinked the cloth 
on both sides, run the outlines bordering the bars 
with white silk, and for the 
bars stretch the thread 
back and forth, and over- 
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Ixrant’s KyitTED Inrant’s Honry-comp 


on the edge ' 
g Canvas Banp. 


long, and is 
Ist round.—Sl. (slip) the first 


2d round.—1 k., 2 p., 29 k., 


of the work).—1 k., 2 p., 4 




















CASHMERE Dress.—Back. 


es loosely 
[For Front and Description, 


Mosaic Crora Dress.—Back.—[ For 
Front, see Fig. 3, Double 





see next Number. ] age. ] ; cast it with button- 
For description see hole stitches of 
2p, 2 Supplement. 


white silk. The 
edge of the bars 
consists of similar 
stitches. Under- 
neath the bars the 
material is cut away 
on the wrong side. 
Work the lilies-of- 
the - valley with 
white floss silk in 
satin stitch, and 
the rose - buds with 
red silk in chain 
stitch. The stems 
and = sprays are 
worked with green 


design 
st. in 


Crom Jacket.—Frost.—[For | 7 fl ‘lk 

Back, see Illustration on P. 276,] @NE Drown Tloss sik 

mae in several shades in 

For pattern and gy see Sup- hadeh anh foetines 

plement, No. XVL., figs. 48-56. chain anc lerring- 

bone stitch. Hav- 

ing set the border on the satin, finish the satin on the edge 
with coarse wire, line it, and trim it with the ruche. 


Embroidered Work-Basket. 

Tuis work-basket is made of varnished black cane sticks, 
and is finished inside with a bottom and sides of ecard-hoard, 
covered on both sides with blue silk. The medallions are under- 
laid with pieces of card-board of the same size, which are covered 
with silk on the outside; this is fastened with single small stitches on 
the foundation so as to form 
small flat puffs. On the 
sides of the basket are set 
box-pleated pinked strips of 
blue silk two inches and a 
half wide, and gathered strips 
of pinked white cloth two 
inches wide, which have first 
been embroidered. Fig. 39, 
Supplement, gives a section 
of this embroidery. The Iil- 
ies-of-the valley are worked 
with white floss silk in satin 


Armcre CLotH Sacqve.—Back. 
[For Front, see Illustration on P. 276 
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EMBROIDERED Lamp-Mat. 
For design see Supplement, No. XIII., Fig. 38. 

Band. 

made of white 

zephyr worsted, 


orsted. Take a 
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EmproweRED GARDEN Cuatr. 
EmprowerepD Work-BAskET. and half-polka stitch, and the forget-me-nots with blue silk in 
chain stitch, and with yellow silk in knotted stitch. The stems 
are worked with green floss silk in chain stitch. The curved 
handle of black cane is wound with blue silk ribbon, and fin- 
ished with bows of similar ribbon. 


Embroidered Garden Chair. 
Tue frame of this chair is of carved wood, varnished black, 
and painted blue, red, and gold in Persian style. The sepa- 


and three-quarters wide, run it twice with red worsted 


with button-hole stitching as shown by the illustration, 
ted end set two linen tapes, each twenty-four inches 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Serce Dress.—Back anp Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1%, 1°-5. 








rate parts are joined with hinges, and arranged to 
be folded. The seat is furnished with a cushion, 
which is covered with black cloth, and is orna- 
mented in application embroidery, which is contin- 
ued on the back, taking up its whole width. For 
the foundation use black cloth, and for the appli- 
cation figures red and white cloth, which is fast- 
ened with chain stitching of black and yellow silk. 
The remaining design figures are also worked in 
chain stitch with colored silk in Persian style. 
On the back and arms are brass rings, through 
which are slipped bands of black cloth, ornament- 
ed in chain stitch with silk of various colors, 


Designs for Darned Tulle, Figs. 
1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 285. 
Turse designs are worked on white or black 
tulle with glazed cotton or black silk. The de- 
sign Fig. 1 is edged with button-hole stitching. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

StareLt.—We can not give you a description of the 
over-skirt you mention, nor supply you with a pattern, 

Lortie.—We can send you for 25 cents patterns of a 
child’s wardrobe, containing patterns of all the first 
short clothes. White muslin and piqué are used for 
children of that age all the year. Their stockings, 
rhoes, and sashes are of delicate colors, either pale 
rose or blue. The Jace cap is in close cottage shape, 
with ribbons to match the sash, or else white. 

.G. M. B.—We do not answer questions concerning 
MSS. in this column. 

A Constant Reaper.—Miss Georgiana M. Craik, 
the author of Anne Warwick, is the sister-in-law of 
Mrs. Dinah Mulock-Craik. 

A Sinorre Frienp.—You will probably find difficulty 
in getting your translations published unless you pos- 
sess exceptional advantages. 
how to proceed, 
stances, 

A. 8.—Get brown silk for a skirt and flounces, and 
make a long polonaise of your brocade. Have a basque 
and long round over-skirt for the organdy dress tor a 
young girl. 

Mo tuie.—Get an olive brown brocaded silk suit, and 
make it with a polonaise, but no outside wrap. Make 
the black silk by the Agnes Sorel Suit pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. X. 

J. P. P.—We do not answer questions about dress 
by mail. Get brown or gray de bege suits for the 
girls, with gray straw hata, trimmed with blue scarf 
veils of grenadine, For the boys have suits of gray 
tweed, 

Youne Hovusrxreren.—Get body Brussels carpet of 


The terms depend wholly on circum- 





We can not advise you | 


mingled wood-colors and crimson in small mottled | 


ground or else geometrical designs ; have a border en- 
tirely of crimson. Avoid the tapestry Brussels carpet, 
which has the colors merely stamped on, so that they 
do not show through to the wrong side. We can not 
select it for you, as we have no leisure for making 
purchases for our readers, Your suggestions about 
the black grenadine dress are good. Use pleated lace 
for trimming. French lace—which is imitation thread 
lace—is used here by the most fashionable modistes, 
Read all about grenadine dresses in New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No, 17, Vol. X. 

Vio_ets.—Make your lawn dresses by the Princesse 
Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar No, 11, Vol. X., 
or, if you prefer a basque and over-skirt, use the pat- 
tern of Breton Suit illustrated in Bazar No, 17, Vol. X. 
Black silk sacques of medium length will be worn in 
the summer. Have a stylish polonaise for the young 
lady's black cashmere suit, trimmed with wide galloon, 





THE IMPORTANT QUESTION. 

Or all loathsome diseases Catarrh stands pre- 
eminent. It renders its victim as disgusting to 
himself as to others. And the most humiliating 
of all is the consciousness that his presence is 
offensive to those around him. If any disease 
deserves the name of universal, it is this. Die- 
tetic errors and the follies which Fashion im- 
poses upon us tend to foster and disseminate it. 
To the pitiful cry of its victims, is there any cure 
for Catarrh ¢ there is but one answer consistent 
with Christian reason. God has never sent one 
evil into the world for which he has not sent the 
remedy. For the greatest of all spiritual and 
moral evils the Great Physician has prescribed 
a potent and never-failing remedy. He has given 
explicit rules for the treatment and preservation 
of the spiritual and moral man, but He is silent 
in all matters relating to the physical man. It 
would be an unwarrantable detraction from His 
beneficent character to suppose that He has af- 
flicted the greater portion of humanity with an 
incurable disease. The day of plagues is past. 
The God of Christianity is a God of Love, of 
Mercy, His message is “good will to all men.” 
The earth and all contained therein was intended 
by the great Designer to supply man’s wants ; 
and surely he has no greater wants than reme- 
dies for his infirmities. Science is rapidly prov- 
ing that the earth is fitted to supply man’s utter- 
most need. New medicinal plants are constantly 
being discovered, and new properties developed 
from those already known. For Catarrh, the 
most potent remedy yet discovered is Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy. Its efficacy has been tested in 
many thousand cases with uniform success. 
Cases that had been repeatedly pronounced in- 
curable readily yielded to it. In confirmed or 
obstinate cases, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery should be taken in connection with the 
use of the Catarrh Remedy. Full particulars in 
Pierce’s Memorandum Books. They are given 
away by druggists.—[ Com. ] 





Frank Lesitz, Esq., of the “ Illustrated Week- 
ly,” says: ‘For some time past I have been 
using Burnett's Cocoaine, and think it far prefer- 
able to any thing I have ever used for the 
hair.” —[Com.] 





SIGNORA RISTORI 
Says, “I find Laird’s ‘ Bloom of Youth’ superior 
to any Toilet Preparation in Europe. It imparts 
to the complexion beauty and brillianey.”” Sold 
by Druggists every where.—[Com.] 











Tue grand opening of New York’s largest es- 
tablishment in Human Hair Goods and Cosmet- 
ics, of L. Suaw’s, 54 West 14th Street, near Sixth 
Ave., will take place on Monday, April 23d, and 
two following days.—[ Com. ] | 





For all disorders arising from an unhealthy 
condition of the liver or stomach no remedy | 
equals Dr. Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, which are | 
now used by thousands with the most beneficial 
results. One box of these pills, valued at 25 
cents, will prove the efficacy of the medicine. 
No matter how costive or how bilious the system 
may be, the habit of body is immediately corrected 
and re gulated, and the organs are brought toa 
healthy and natural activity. ‘:he Mandrake Pills 
are likewise an infallible remedy for sick head- 
ache and piles. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 








Saratoga Srrincs.—Dra. Strong's Remedia) Insti- 
tute has no superior in location, or the variety and 
efficiency of its appliances for the treatment of nerv- 
ous, lung, female, and other diseases. Learn more | 
of them by sending for a circular.—{Com.] 





aie 
ADVERTISHMENTS | 

Pure white teeth and a sweet 

breath are, as the poet says, “an 

excellent thing in manand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- | 
sonal appearance as a fine set of | 
teeth, and to neglect their care is | 
unexcusable. ‘To keep them free | 
from scurf, and — as pearls, | 
cleanse them daily with | 
| 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical preparation, and has a re- 
freshing effect upon t) e mouth Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or uv se of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 

Sold by Druggists every where. 


ED. PINAUD’S 


CELEBRATED FRENCH 


Perfumery, Soaps, &c., &c, 


RPECIALTIES : 

PARFUMERIE IXORA, EXTRAIT VEGETAL, 
SAVON SUC DE LAITUE, COSMETIQUES, 
AND ESSENCE OF VIOLET. 

For sale at all Dealers of Toilet Articles. 
HENRY DREYFUS, Representative, 


13 Maiden Lane. 






The Latest Popular Sona. 
KISS MY TEARS AWAY. 
Send 40 cents to 
CHAS. J. HOWES, Louisville, Ky. 

DR. WARNER’S i 
HEALTH CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporter and 

Self-Adjusting Pads, 
Secures Hearn and Comroxt of Body. 
cs with Grace and Beauty of Form. 
UA Three garments in one, Approved by 
rY all physicians. 
rents Wanted, 
Samples by mail, in Coutil, $2; Sat- 

teen, $1 75. To Agents at 25c. less. 
Order size two inches smaller than 
Waist measure over the dress. 

DR. WARNER'S 


DUPLEX SUPPORTERS. 


No elastics, — enlarged veins ; 

ho uncomfortable bands dragging 

around the body, but a perfectly se- 

cure, convenient, and healthful sup- 

= for the stockings and bandage. 
rice, by mail, $1. 


Warner Bro’s, 351 Broadway, N. Y. 
HOW TO MAKE LAC EK, 


With over 250 Tilustrations of all the Stitches. 50c.,post 
free. Muze. GURNEY & CO., Lace Manufac turers and 
Importers of Lace Materials, 71 Broadway, N.Y.; P.O. 
Box 3527; and 172 Atlantic St., Brooklyn. Sample and 
Illustrated Price-List on application. ¢@~ LESSONS 
in LACE MAKING. 

HOW TO WORK CREWELL, 
With Illustrations, 25c. Mur. GURNEY & CO. 
C2? Just received an Importation of Crewells and 

Floss of every variety of shade, and material for Lace 
Making of the finest qui ality. 


MARK TWALN’S 
PATENT SCRAP- BOOK. 


Gummed ready to re- 
ceive your scraps. 

No paste or mucilage 
required. Prices from $1 25 
We to $3 50 each, including 
iz postage. Send for De- 
scriptive Circular. 

Slote, Woodman, & Co., 
119 & 121 William St.,N.Y, 
MICHEL & CO., 329 Smith Street, 
e Brooklyn, N. Y., will send a pair of their 
SEAMLESS SHOES, 
Postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on 


receipt of $5. Best work, choicest material, and a 
beautiful fit warranted. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and Pg san House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. Costumes designed. For circular, ad- 
dress Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


9! Or ELE GANT CARDS wall styles, with name, 10¢. ‘poet: 
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‘COMFORT STYLE, ‘ECONOMY. 
HOLBROOK & LUDLOW'S 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


FINE SHOES. 


Manufactured on the French Last, with 
Full Extension Edges. 








For Style, Fit, and Workmanship are unequaled. All | 


goods made from the choicest selection of the best ma- 
terial, and sold by the popular dealers throughout the 
country. Mail Orders promptly attended to, 

UTICA, NEW YORK. 


FASHIONS 













Lady’s “‘Armure” 
Overskirt. 
The latest—most popular style. 
We will mail this Pattern and 
» Cloth Model free, for 10 cts.(or 
3 stamps), to pay mail expenses. 
We _ pend the Pattern with 
Cloth Model of this New 
nd Mee ae Polonaise, free, for 
<a Ten Cents (or 3 stamps), 
“ Princess Polonaise.” To pay mailing expenses. 


Suuith's Jistractio. Book & Catalogu, 


instrnettonn in ‘**k lomo 
a gett) es ete netings 
Stam iho e return ma 
h Pattern ha 25 cts. (or § stamps). 


Bore our STILES 200 TEST OUR PATTERNS. 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, Editor, 
P. 0. Box 5055. ~ 16 East 4th St., N. Y. City. 


The Boston Plaiter, 


The only really practicable Plaiting Machine in use, 
saving » Perie B in material, besides en: wbling the 
operator to make Side, Knife, Box, and Cluster Plaits 
with twice the rapidity possible on any other machine. 
Sent by express on receipt of price $3 00; or, C. O. D. 
U.LER, Domestic Building, 
Cor. Broadway and Fourteenth St., New York. 


WATERED LARD isa Fraud, 
It contains one lb. of Water 
to9 lbs. of Lard. The Water 
evaporates by Heat, causing 
a great loss to housekeepers. 
Our Kettle Rendered Lard is 
Pure and free from Water. 
For sale every where. 

N. K, FAIRBANK & CO., 
36 Whitehall St., N. Y. City. 
112 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
107,109,111 Elm St., St. Louis. 








BEWARE OF 





“nt ie 





— ART FOR EVERY BODY. 


Chromo-Photography and Imitation Porcelain Paint- 

ings. A new art, beautiful and easily learned. For 

particul: , and price-list of materials write to 
CONVEX GLASS WORKS. 

ei and 16 Montrose Avenue, Brooklyn, E. d., i. 


KISSENA - 


JAPANESE MAPLES, 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 
HARDY TREES and SHRUBS. 
Specialties made of Rhododendrons, 
Roses, Hardy and Greenhouse Aza- 
leas, Magnolias, Fruit T rees, Ferns, 
“— all the best novelties. 
CATALOGUES FREE, 
and visits to the nurseries at Kis- 
sena solicited. 
8. B. PARSONS & SONS, 
Flushing, Long Island. 


FOR $5 00 I WILL SEND FREE 


12 ——_ Roses, pot-grown, bloom this sum- 
mer; 12 Verbenas, assorted colors; 12 Gerani- 
ums, assorted colors; 12 Foliage Plants, assorted 
colors. oo half of the above, $3 00. 

B.P. CRITCHELL, Cincinnati, 0, 


STEEL PENS 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


OUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for 10 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn, 





NURSERIES. 











RENCH ST AMPING PATTERNS. — 
A. BERNARD, successor to L. CENDRIER, No. 
411 Canal Street, New. ew, York. Send stamp for circular. 


TREES, LANTS. Spring List free. F. K. 
¢ PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, dl. 





KINGSFORD’S 


Oswego 


Starch 


Is UNIFORM-—* stiffens and finishes work always the same. 











PLATTING MACHINES, 


Makes any size Knife or Box Plaits. 
Sent by express on receipt of $2 50. 
Or 7 ry on receipt of $2 80. 

UNTS WANTED. 
MAIRS” £ RELLOGG, Troy, N«Y. 


6950 





Grand Soring Cnening 


MONDAY, APRIL 234, 1877, 
AND TWO FOLLOWING DAYS. 





The largest Stock of Human Hair Goods, 
| ane ely retailed at wholesale prices. 

Just received from Paris,the newly invent- 
ed Marie Antoinette Switch, com- 
tet elegance with durability, and forms 

| Coiffure for front and back, a Switch at $10 
‘ equal to one at $20 of the old style. A hand- 
| Some assortment of switches at all prices. 

The new INVISIBLE FRONT, for 
young and old ladies, improving the looks of 
every one, $2 00 per inch on hair lace; $1 00 
per inch on imitation lace. 

SU RLS, warranted naturally curly, in 


| large variety, from $1 00 upward. 
GRAY HAIRa Specialty. Lower 
| than mod other house in the country. 
| air taken in Exchange. 
| COMBINGS made up in the “ost ap- 
Al Fa ed manner. Warranted to give satisfuc- 


tior 
U. NRIV ALED BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 
| CREME BLANCHE, or the Magic 
Beautifier, for the complexion, imparts a 
brilliant transparency ; recommended by the 
most prominent physicians; analyzed by the 
best chemists in this country, and proved 
to be not only harmless, but very beneficial 
to the skin. Applied at the store, if desired, 
54 West free of charge. $1 00 per box. 
: F. Covpray’s celebrated Vegetable VEL= 
14thst. y “TINE, an elegant and indispensable 


Near toilet powder, marvelous for its beneficial 
Sixth | @ualities to ladies and infants alike. $1 00 
Avenue, Per, box. 
nae |. Fs Coupray’s celebrated AURORA, to 
NEW | bleach hair of any color a fine golden blonde 
YORK, | without injury to tue hair. Price for 3-ounce 
ule — $1 50; for -ounce bottle, $2 50. 
nly B. Fontani 8 wonderful preparation, 
Depot. ‘DERM A'TINE, a sure cure to remove 


| all wrinkles from the face, $2 00 per bottle. 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 
L. SHAW'S ODORLESS 


PERSIAN KHENNA 


is the only reliable harmless hair dye. No Lac Sulphur, 
Sugar of Lead, or Nitrate of Silver. Endorsed by our 
most eminent chemists. Testimonials can be seen at 
our store. Applied free of charge. $100, and $1 50 per 
bottle. Address 54 West 14th Street, New York. 

g#~ Goods sent to i Parts of the country,when pre- 
paid, free of charge; Br, C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amining. 





1.—For Moth Patches, 
Freckles, and Tan. 

The only reliable cure 
is PERRY’S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION, 











2.—For Pimples on the Face, 
Blackheads, or yin tee 
use PERRYS COMEDONE 
, and PIMPLE REMEDY, an in- 
fm fallible skin medicine; or, con- 
Psult Dr. B. C. PERRY, Der- 
matologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. Both these med- 
icines are sold by Druggists._ 








— TESTIMONIAL, 


Tuts is to certify that I have been afflicted for sev- 
eral years with fibrous tumor, and been cured by 
Madame Secor, whose treatment I was induced to try 
by a friend, after having been given up by several 
physicians who stand high in their profession. After 
this, I lived a year in great suffering before consulting 
Mrs. Secor. But she has made a new woman of me. 
Iam happy to announce to the world that I am now 
well, and entirely cured of this so called incurable 
illness, and that by a woman. I would say to suffer- 
ing women, go to Madame Srcor and be cured. Do 
not risk your lives with, nor expend your money 


| upon, doctors who do not know how to treat this ter- 


=, AND EXQU ISITE | 
| my own case. 


| 





rible scourge of women. I shall be most happy to 

communicate with any one, by letter or otherwise, 

who wishes information on this point, or regarding 
Mrs. R. A. LEWIS, 

3 Cordis Street, Wakefield, Mass, 

_ Refers to H. A. Start ES, § 36 ) Bromfield St., d St., Boston. 


DOVER EGG BEATER. | 
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7 EEP’S ‘Custom Shirts 1 made t to measure, e, the very 

best, 6 for $9, delivered free every where. Keeps 
Patent Partly- Made Dress Shirts, the very best, 6 tor 
$7, delivered free every where. An elegant set of "Gold- 
plate collar and sleeve buttons given with each half 
dozen Keep’s shirts. Samples and full directions 
mailed free to any address. Merchants supplied at 
a small commission on cost. Trade circulars mailed 
free on application. 

KEEP MANUFACTURING CO., 165 Mercer St., N.Y. 





Baby C ‘arriage. 


The Novelty 


Takes less room than old style. 
The only Carriage that protects 
the eye and has room enough 
for Baby and Wraps. Springs 
regulated to suit. Send for Cir- 
cular, to_ L. P. TIBBALS, 

820 Broadway, New York. 


ARTIFICIAL VINES 


f Ivy, Holly,and Autumn Leaves for ornamenting 
victane frames, Brackets, Wall- Pockets, in fact any 
thing about aroom. Can easily be made by any lady. 
Send 2 stamps for price-list and samples of leaves and 
materials to C. FLEISCHMANN, Williamsburgh, N.Y. 
95 EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 

10c., postpaid. L, JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 
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Eide & Son, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N. Y. 


New Spring Goods 


ALL OVER OUR ESTABLISHMENT. 


2000 CASES OF NEW 


Straw Goods, 


The Largest Stock in New York City, 
AND UNDOUBTEDLY IN AMERICA, 
TO SELECT FROM. 


Chip Hats, 50c. up. 


FINEST CHIPS, ALL COLORS, from 68c. to $3 50, 
FINE MILANS, from 50c. to $1 75. 


FINEST SILK NORMANDY BONNETS, from 80c., 
95c., $1 13, $1 25, up. 


FLOWERS AND FEATHERS. 
EXTRAORDINARY ASSORTMENT. 


TRIMMING SILKS, 
EVERY SHADE, 60c., 75c., $1 00, $1 25. 


RIBBONS. 


GROS GRAIN (all silk), No. 9, 15c. and 17¢.; No. 12, 
19c. and 22c. PRICES DOWN. 


TIES, SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, VEILINGS, Veils. 
BARGAINS IN LACES, FRINGES, 
AND TRIMMINGS. 


NEW SUN UMBRELLAS and Parasols. 


DOLMANS, NICELY TRIMMED, $1 75. 

DOLMANS at $2 50, $2 75, $3 00, $3 50, $4 50, $6 00, 
$10 00. Finest Goods. Much below prices charged 
for these Goods generally. 


LADIES’ SUITS, $3 75, $4 
SILK SUITS, $18 50. 
STRIPED SILK SUITS, ¢19 00, up. 


Ladies’ Underwear. 
LADIES' AND MISSES’ CHEMISES, Ruffle on Band 
and Sleeve, 39c. 
CORDED BANDS, 50c., 58c., 72c., up. 
lusertion Bosoms, 45¢., 63c. - 7c, S8c. 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ MUSLIN DRAWERS, 
Hemmed and Tucked, 35¢., 38¢., 42c. With Three 
Clusters of Tucks, 60c.; Tuck and Ruffle, 36c.& 47c. 

CAMBRIC op pla Torchon Laces and Cluster 
of Tucks, $1 75, $1 8: 





“HO, $6 00, $8 00, $10 00, up. 


Tucked with 


MUSLIN SKIRTS, Hemmed and five Tucks, 36c. ; 
nine Tucks, 50c. fteen Tucks, 62c. 

MUSLIN SKIRTS, Embroidered Edge and Tucks, 
Sdc. and 938c. 

LADIEY = MISSES’ NIGHT ROBES, TOILET 
SACQUE 

INFANTS" — COMPLETE. 


INFANTS’ MERINO CLOAKS, ROBES, BLANK- 
ETs, &c., &c. 


Cc — MARSEILLES, LAWN, AND PIQUE 








CORSETS, 35c., 50c., 75c.; 100 Bones, 89c. and $1 00. 
Glove-fitting, Best, $1 25. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST 
SENT BY MAIL ON APPLICATION. 
&@- ORDERS BY MAIL pro.nptly attended to. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56,58, 60,62,64,66,68 and 70 ALLEN ST. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y. 


Positively the lowest prices yetreached. Every piece 
of goods marked at a lower ‘i? than last week. 
SILKS! SILKS! SILKS! SILKS! Inducements 
in Silks this week that will astonish every lady. 
75 Pieces fine Black cage Grain SILKS at $1 00; 
would cost last season $1 65. 
60 Pieces Guinet fine pa AUK SILK at $150; would 
cost last season $2 
40 Pieces Guinet fine BL ACK SILK at $2 00; would 
cost lust season $3 1 
MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY OF COLORED SILKS. 
500 Pieces fine TRIMMING SILKS at 374¢c.; would 
cost last season 90c. 
100 Pieces Plain DRESS SILKS at $1 00 and $1 50; 
would cost last season $1 65 and $2 25. 

300 Pieces STRIPED SILKS at 60c., 75c., and 90c.; 
would cost last season 874¢c., $1 00, and $1 50. 
The finest display of Spring Dress Goods yet offered. 
2000 Pieces DAMASSE pony —— CLOTH at 25c.; 

would cost last seaso: 
1000 Pieces fine double fold i DRESS GOODS, in new 
Shades, at 8lc.; worth 56c. 
500 Pieces all wool FRENCH CASHMERE, 1 yard 
wide, at 50c.; last season price 90c. 
1500 Pieces PLAID and STRIPED Dress Goods, at 8c., 
10¢., 12}¢c., 15c., 25c., upward 
An elegant ‘assortment of MORNING GOODS. 
900 Pieces BLACK CASHMERE, 40 in. wide, at 373c. 
and 40c. Would cost last season, 75c. and 90¢. 
400 Pieces BLACK CASHMERE, 40 inches wide, at 75c. 
and $1. Would cost last season, $1 1234 and $1 65. 
700 Pieces very fine BLACK A ALPACA, at 2uc. aud 25c. 
Would cost last season, 373¢c., and 50c. 





WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York. 


DRESS TRIMMING, 


THE AMERICAN PLAITER 


Makes all kinds Side, Knife, Box, and Fan Pilaits 
beautifully. Every lady needs it. Sent by mail, only 
~ 00. Se nd for Illustrated circular. Address 

N.Y. TREADLE M'¥F'G CO., 64 Cortlandt St., N. N.Y. 


MIXED VISITING CARDS, 10 cts. 
and stamp. Any one sending us a club of 10 
names (10 packs) will receive as a premium one 
Beautiful Colored Engr: raving, size 13 x 18 inches. 
Address GLOBE CARD CO., Northford, Conn. 


TAMPING Perforated Patterns. A. Tassrry, Succ’r 
to E. Bapocreat, 69 3d Ave.,'N.Y. Send for circular. 














UPHOLSTERY. 


FRESH IMPORTATIONS JUST OPENED, 
PRESENT UNUSUAL ATTRACTIONS in 
ALL THE NEW UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
SPECIALLY SELECTED FROM the BEST MAKERS 
OF FRANCE, GERMANY,and GREAT BRITAIN, 
INCLUDING MANY 


CHOICE NOVELTIES 


In RAW SILK, SILK, SILK and WOOL, 
SILK and LINEN, and 1LL WOOL. 
INTRODUCING SOME RARE CONCEPTIONS 
OF PERSIAN and ANTIQUE DESIGN. 
Also, 
An EXCEEDINGLY BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT 
Of LACE CURTAINS, and 
WINDOW SHADES of EVERY MATERIAL, 
AN INSPECTION is INVITED. 


A. T. Stewart & Co,, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


1877 JONES 1840 





SPRING OPENING. 
DRESS GOODS. a3 +: "O_ MILLINERY. 
Suits, 8 Sacques. 0 “OL Fancy Goops. 
DOLMANS. ar OC _ HOSIERY. 

oO oOo - 
Suaw.s. Ls. O O Laogs. 
x ; x 








Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 





AND 


| Nineteenth Street. 


—_—_— 7 ——EE —— 





oO oO 

O Qo 

. J ONES F 
SHOES. 0 0 SILKS. 
RIBBONS. a CLOTHS. 

baie oO 3 =a 
UNDERWEAR. 0 _ mo DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~ Ao CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. Vv ~ Housefurnishing @ Goods. 


aa = Extraordinary induc ements it in all 
departments. All ‘Orders will receive 
prompt attention. Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


B. ALTMAN & CO,, 


HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR 


New Buildings, 


CORNER 


19th Street and 6th Avenue, 
NEW YORK, 


AND ARE OFFERING THEIR SPRING IMPORTA- 
TION AND MANUFACTURE OF 


FINE COSTUMES, 
Undergarments, 


(Ladies’ and Childrens’) 


GENERAL DRY GOODS 


AT THEIR USUAL STANDARD OF 


POPULAR PRICES. 


For the benefit of out-of-town patrons they publish 
a catalogue containing full descriptions of their Fash- 
ions, &c., with Price-List, which will enable any lady 
to shop at home. 


B. Altman & Ca, 


Nineteenth St. and Sixth Ave., 
___NEW_YORK. 
A “A SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENT IN 
SKIRTS, PANIERS, AND BUSTLES. 


Doughty’s Interlocked Panier Tip. 
Patented November 28th, 1876. The ends of the Hoops 
are securely fastened to the upright wires by a simple 
device, Fig. 2, effectually preventing twisting, displace- 
ment, and protruding ends, and the hinges in the ver- 
tical wires give the requisite flexibility, allowing the 
wearer to sit down with comfort. Manufactured by the 

atentee, Canal and Centre Sts., opposite Earl’s Hotel, 
RY Illustrated Price- List’ on application, See 
ae fashion article of April 14. 


ARDS S$: show our work, we will send 30 








assorted Visiting Cards, nely print- 
ed, in neat card-case, with terms to 
agents, postpaid, for 20 cts. Try us. 
A. MORRILL, Fulton, N. Y. 


Lt z= WHEINGS from TROPICAL BIRDS.— 
Leder —_ $1 00 for assortment. Beautiful Se- 
lection for $5 00 WING CO., Sumter, S. C. 








| 

| 

| 
. Nineteenth Street. A | 

_X 





STERN BROTHERS 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third St., 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


FANCY DRY GOODS, 


HAVE NOW READY THEIR 
Descriptive ,ratalogue 


1877 SPRING & SUMMER 1877 


Enumerating and describing every article in 
their numerous Departments. 
The MOST COMPLETE CATALOGUE ever issued. 
MAILED UPON APPLICATION, 
gw Ladies residing out of the city can enjoy the 
same facilities and prices, upen consulting our Cata- 
logue, as those living in the city. 





ta- Immediate and prompt attention to orders. ag 


STERN BROTHERS, 
Sixth Ave. and Twenty-Third St., N. ¥. 


EVANS, PEAKE, & 60, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS, 


380 & 382 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 














DEPARTMENTS: 
Domestics. White Goods. 
Prints. Shawls and Suits. 
Dress Goods. Hosiery. 

Flannels. Notions. 
Cottonades. Woolens. _ 
ls P I by A 
Hee Raas 
pn 


Enrich Kid Glove 


The Standard of Excellence. 
THE MOST PERFECT —— SOFT AND 
ELASTIC KID 
Imported and sold only by ourselves. 
2 BUTTONS, $1.20. 3 BUTTONS, $1.35. 


ALL THE FINEST SPRING SHADES. 
The trade liberally dealt with. 


EHRICH & CO 


“9 
287 and 289 Eighth h Ave., New York, 


Subscribe for E! EHRICH’ S *FPASHION 

QUARTERLY,” the cheapest, most 

instructive, and most entertaining Fashion 
Magazine ever issued. ONLY £0 CENTS per 
YEAR. The “Spring” Number, now ready, has 116 
pages, contains over 500 Fashion I)lustrations, and is 
enriched with very able literary articles by Miss Cor- 
son, of the “New York Cooking School,” by ‘* Daisy 
Eyebright”"—Mrs K. T. Woops, &c., &c. 


Beek bee 
LACE SHADES 


for windows, which are now 80 fashionable, are a re- 
markable combination of elegance and utility, and it is 
a curious fact that age and wear add to their richness, 
Those manufactured by 
J. C. WEMPLE & CO., 444 anp 446 PEARL ST., 
NEW YORK, 

are not only very superior to the imported in appear- 
ance, but also in utility, as they do not require anoth- 
er shade behind them to exclude the light. 

Their stock of plain and ornamental Gold Band 
Shades is is the largest and t most Varied in the world. 


MILLER & GRANT | 


HAVE JUST IMPORTED 
RICH AND ELEGANT DESIGNS in 


Breton Embroidered Trimmings, 


BLACK SILK FRINGES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
AND BUTTONS. 
g@™ Special attention to orders by mail. 


879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


RICH FRINGES, from 3 to 15 inches wide. 
PASSEMENTERIE INSERTIONS and GIMPS. 
PEARL SEQUINS, the Latest Novelty for Trim- 
ming; and all the Newest Styles of Hard 
Buttons. 
order, with 
supplied. 
attention. 
E. A. MORRISON, 
893 BROADWAY, Bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 
— UE PATTERNS, Cretonne Work, 
Russian ang Roman Emb’y, Graphic Emb’y, &c. 
‘or 


Send 3c. stam Circular of new Fancy Work, 
to BENTLEY BROS., 103 Walker Street, New York. 





Buttons to match. 
Orders by mail will receive prompt 














RODGERS & 
ORR BROS,, 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave, N. = 


GRAND ty OF SPRING AN D SU MMER 
NOVELTIES IN MATELASSE 
CLOTHS, for DOLMANS. 

NEWEST FABRICS IN RICH DRESS GOODS, 

AND EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 

500 _— COLORED CASHMERE, Double Fold,New 
Shades, 50c. ; formerly $1 00. 

BLACK CASHMERES AND BLACK DRAP D'ETE 
in the very finest qualities and very low prices. 

500 Pieces BLACK ALL-WOOL CASHMERE, 40 inch, 
Only 50c. a yard ; worth 80c. 

295 Dozen KID GLOVES, only 50c.; formerly $1 00. 
All Shades, 

FRINGES to match all materials. 

RICH LACES will be sold at a great reduction in prices. 

50 Pieces of REAL GUIPURE, only 40c.; formerly 85c. 

CORSETS are now reduced 28 per cent. ‘Mme. 
Moody,” Abdominal, ‘‘ Foy,” Boston, Comfort, and 
all the leading styles and qualities. 

50 Dozen of 100-Bone CORSETS, 75c.; formerly $1 25. 

50 Dozen CORK CORSETS, the latest, only $1 00. 
Send for a pair; best ever made. 

LINENS & HOUSEKEEP ING Goods lower than ever. 

SHEETINGS AND SHIRTING MUSLINS very low. 

BLACK SILKS from 95c. up. 

Colored Silks, superior quality, $1 25; formerly $1 50. 

BLACK GRENADINES very low. 





| BLACK CRAPES from 95c. per yard. 


BLACK ALPACAS & Black Cashmeres from Auction. 
2000 Pieces Popular DRESS GOODS, only 123¢ to 20c. 
Send for samples, — 
SUITS, CLOAKS, AND DOLMANS. 
All the leading styles in SUITS, from $8 00 to $55. 
DOLMANS, $2 50 to $75 00. CLOAKS from $8 00 to 
$150. SHAWLS from 75c. to $500, 
Goods C.0. D. Samples free. Orders carefully 
filled. All goods warranted as represented. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS, 


183, 185, 187 EIGHTH AV ENU E, N. ¥. 











Babbit's Toilet Soap. 


Unrivaled for the 
¥ toiletand thebath. 
No artificial and 
leceptive odors to 
cover common 
f and deleterious in- 
gredients. After 
years of scientific 
experiment the manufacturer of B. T. Babbitt’s Best 
Soap has perfected and now offers to the public 


The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 


Only the purest vegetabl vils used in its 
manufacture, 
For Use in the Nursery it has No Equal, 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom. Sample box, containing 3 cakes of 
6 ozs. each, sent free to any address on receipt of 75 
cents, Address 


B.T. BABBITT, 


New York City. 
Cz For Sale by all Druggists. wag 


r ] N) ] ‘ 

THE NEW ART!! 
ors on Convex Glass. Perfectly Life-like Picture- 
Pleasant pastime and profitable occupation, Full di- 
rections, sent pre’ T on receipt of 25 cents. Materi. 
als supplied, PECKHAM & CO, 251 Grand St., N.Y. 


For. Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 25 
cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 
50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buftalo 
Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


MIXED CARDS,with name, 10c. and stamp. 25 
styles Acquaintance Cards, 10c. Samples for 3c. 

M. W. DOWD & CO., Bristo., Conn. 
YCRAP PICTURES for decorating jars, &c. Six 


sheets, assorted, postpaid, for 50c. Catalogue free. 


E. L. AKEHURST, Utica, New York, 





Painting ; Photo- 
graphs in Oil Col- 








GENTS, —4 for 25c.  50c. per doz. 6 doz., $2 00, 
E 12 doz $3 50. Sisson’s Tidy Fastener. The best 
selling article in the world. A new thing. Try them. 


W. H. ¢ H. CHIDESTE R, 216 Fulton Street, N. ¥. Street, N.Y. 


VELING 
BNEW DEP PARTURE. = TRAVELING sales- 
RS ae wante 19) DLING 
5 8 ath Hotel and i agexpanees paid 
oa rédyi T & CO., manufactuters o 
and PAPE Re 2. 4.6 and & Home St., Cincinatti. Ou10 


$10: 95: a day sure made by Age nts selling 
= our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
& Chromo Cards. 125 ‘samples, 


worth $6, sent. pene for Sic. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON, Estab’d 1530. 


OUR NAME Printed on 30 Cards, 30 styles, for 
10¢. and ste amp. Citnton Bros.,C lintonville, Conn, 


ATED MEN to travel and sell to Dealers our 
new unbreakable glasscbhimneys and 
lamp goods. NO PEDDLING. Salary liberal, busi- 


ness permanent. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
MONITOR LAMP CO., 264 Main St., Crncinwati, On10 


Qu PE RF LUOUS Beard sud hair permanently removed. 
Method reliable. Mailed for $100. GROSSKOPE'S 


| DEP ILATOR, 565 Pine Street, Camden, N. J. 
9 MIXED CARDS (no two alike), with name, 10 





Silk and Worsted Fringes made to | 
The trade | Bazar will be supplied gratis for ever: 
| Sunsoniers at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; 


T. R. HUDSON, Chatham, New York. 
, ‘A Week to Agents. Samples FREE. 
$5 DD 6 2877 P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


I Snowflake, Hardpan, Floral, &c. Cards, no 2 alike, 
) with name 10c. Nation’s Card Co., Northford, Ct. 


cents. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


| One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 


PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the Ui nited States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 
Hanver’s Magazine, Harrre’s Weexey, and Hanegn’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any ‘two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, WReEKty, or 
Club of Five 
or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free, 

Tenses ron Apvertisine tN Harren’s WeeKLY aND 

{anper’s Bazar. 

Harper’s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line— h insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
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FACETIA. 

An Trishman went to 
the theatre for the first 
time. Just as the curtain 
descended on the first act, 
a boiler in the basement 
exploded, and he was 
blown through the roof, 
coming down in the next 
street. After coming to 
his senses, he asked, ** An’ 
what picce do yez play 
nixt 2?” 

ee en 

A saloon-keeper named 
his resort ‘‘ Nowhere,” so 
that when his married 
customers went home 
Jate, and their wives want- 
ed to know where they 
had been, they could safe- 
ly tell them the truth. 

steal 

A youngster being re- 
quired to write a compo- 
sition Upon some portion 
of the human body, select- 
ed that which unites the 
head to the body, an x 
pounded as follows: ® 
throat is convenient to have, especially to roosters 
and ministers, 
with it; the latter preaches through his’n, and then 
ties itup. This is pretty much all 1 can think of about 
necks.” 


A SPRING 


PICKING UF 





X- 
gh 


<ciategliieaae 

Ava. “Mamma, I can’t quite make out what those 
rough-looking men are saying; but they must be well 
educated.” 

Mamma. ‘ Why, dear ?” 

Apa. ** Well, they all scem to know the French for 
*Jady.’” 
THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 

Aunt Eniry. ‘‘ Why, Nellie, don’t you know it is un- 
kind to catch hold of your sister and pull her hair 2?” 

Newuie (who doesn’t see it), “ Well, auntie, I saw you 
holding Cousin Trank round the neck quite tightly 
yesterday, when mamma was out, and pulling his hair, 
and he didn’t 8: y any thing.” 





ceili 

FiytnG Onserver.—An Irish bricklayer was one day 
brought to the infirmary severely injured by a fall from 
a house-top. The medical man in at- 
tendance asked the sufferer at what time 
the accident had occurred, ‘Twelve 
o'clock, yer honor,” was the reply. On 
being asked how he came to fix the hour 
so accurately, he answered, * Because I 
saw the people at dinner through a win- 
dow as I was coming down.” 

SEE EEE 

Every honey-moon has a man in it. 

pal: SEEN 

The other day a father said to his little 
five-year-old, who came in late to dinner 
from school, * Robbie, why are you so 
Jate? Didn't you hear the bell 2?” 

“Yes, father,” replied Robbie, “ but I 
couldn't hear it plain.” 

eS 

It is better to eat toast in solitude than 
to drink toasts in company. 
> — 

IN THE STREET. 

Brown. “I maintain, Sir, that though 
the old savages might have bartered 
Weapons and gewgaws, the sale of food 
was unknown among them.” 

Jonus. “Nonsense! Why, they had 
peddlers who went about and sold it.” 

Brown, “It is not true, Sir.” 

Jones. ** You are an ill-informed man, 
Sir. Read Smith’s History of the Savage, 
and you will find several instances of 
Tommy hawking quoted.” 

ccehdamipscaeanis 

The grass-opera season has begun 
again in Kansas. Many new scores 
have appeared, 





ee an 

A man has been found dead in London 
with ten grains of arsenic in his stom- 
ach, and the papers call it a mysterious 
death.” 

PE en at aa 
COMMON STUFF. 

Mr. Bounperny (pompously, and with 
the intention of putting “that Yankee 
fellow” down), * Yes, Sir; yes, Sir; you 
sec in me a perfectly self-made man !" 

Yanker Friiow (coolly). ** Ah, I was 
wondering how to account for your be- 
ing 80 allfired awkward.” 


u 


~= 


The former eats the corn and crows | 


! 
| 
| 


7 HARPER'S BAZAR. 











SKETCH. 


A LIVING 


The Japanese are ad- 
vancing in civilization. 
They usually favor con- 
demned felons with the 
choice of the mode of 
death. An interesting 
murderer having been 
recently asked how he 
would like to be exe- 
cuted, promptly replied, 
“ By proxy.” 

pane aiiieeianentis 


On his return from In- 
dia, Brown was asked 
how he liked tiger-hunt- 
ing. “It is very good 
sport if you hunt the 
tiger,” he replied 5 “ but, 
if hard pressed, he some- 
times takes it into his 
head to hunt you, and 
then it has its draw. 
backs.” 











SEASONABLE. 


LAMB AND Mint Sauce. 


wWh0nING 


OwNER OF CANINE (fo party who has called to 
places, ch? The same complaint has been made before about him; but, Lor’ bless you, it’s only his play !’”” 
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A SPRING SKETCH. 


GETTING AW 


What is that which in- 
creases the more you 
take from it ?—Why, a 
hole, of course. 

Best Tuine ovt—A 
conflagration. 


How To Take LIFE 
Fasy—Be careless with 
coal oil. 

“Tt seems to me,” said 
acustomer to his barber, 
“that inthese hard times 
you ought to lower your 
price for shaving.” 

“Can't do it,” replied 
the barber. ‘* Nowadays 
every body wears such a 
long face that we have a 
great deal more surface 
to shave over.” 





AY WITH IT. 


[May 5, 1877, 








That was a capital reply 
of the child to its teacher 
when, in a lesson on nat- 
ural ae Was asked, 
“Where do we find the 
elephant?” The young 
philosopher pondered for 
a few moments, and then 
— ng ape 

hy, he’s so big you 
couldu’t jose him.” — 


——_—____ 

A member of the New 
York Geographical So- 
ciety says the St. Law- 
rence is the only river in 
the world which enjoys 
the symmetry of having 
its head larger than its 
mouth. 


ae ee 
Rear Quacks—Ducks, 
a 


An honest yeoman, of 
very correct habits, who 
was told thatif he smoked 
one less cigar a day for 
two years, he could save 
money enough, principal 
and interest, to buy a good 
farm, has made himself 
sick as death every day for the past two weeks trying 
to learn to smoke. Thus is the path of honest indus- 
try beset with difficulties. 


——_—__—_——_ 
A BARGAIN. 
Pe It’s very dear, Mr. Isaacs. Now is it really, really 
old 2” 


“ Really old, ma’am! Why, it’s so rotten that it 
comes to pieces if you only try to pick it up. Look 
vere!” = [Young lady, who only cares for what is really 

old, is convinced, and buys the rug. 
—_—_——»—— 
IRRELEVANT DETAILS. 


Ture Court (severely). *‘ Prisoner, this is not the first 
time you have been here. You have been convicted 
six times of vagrancy, twice of theft, once of—” 

Tue Prisoner. ‘ Your honor, let’s omit all these 
irrelevant details, and come to business.” 


pues Scalia 
In a town on the coast of Forfarshire, an ambitious 
fish-curer recently invested a portion of his savings in 
the purchase of a mansion. He was delighted with 
his acquisition, but the view was not to 





complain). “Flew at your throat, did he? 


has gone and busted. 


Tore your clothes and bit you in different 





his liking. Gardens and terraces had no 
charms for him. He therefore sent 
straightway for his friend the builder, 
and soon there appeared upon the top 
of his house a tower with many win- 
dows. From this height, long clay pipe 
in hand, he was able to see the German 
Ocean, and his fishing craft proceeding 
to and from the harbor, and he dubbed 
the place his ‘‘smoking-room.” One 
day he met an old fisherman, who, point- 
ing to the tower, asked, ‘‘ Ay, Mr. —, 
fat micht that place be?” 

The rich man responded, “‘ Oh, that is 
my new smoking-room.” 

To which the old man, whose thoughts 
always ran upon fish, replied, ‘Is that a 
fac’? Eh, mon, it’s very late i’ the sea- 
son.” 

What is that which lives in winter, 
dies in summer, and always grows with 
its root upward ?—An icicle. 


> 
A faded belle remarked to a fresh 
young rival, ‘You are having a great 
triumph to-night. I wonder what your 
enemies will say now.” 
Reply, with a dearinnocent smile: ‘I 
was Just going to ask you.” 
—— ooo 
WHERE'S THE CAT ? 


The skeleton of a cat walked into Ry- 
an’s shop the other day. Ryan, seein 
her, bawled out, ‘‘ Mickey, didn’t I tel 
ye a month ago to fade that cat a pound 
of mate a day until ye had her fat ?” 

le did ; an’ I'm just fading her a 


pound.” ' 
‘* Has that cat ate a pound this morn- 
on 


ing? 

% Yes, Sir.” 

“Shure, I think it’s a lie ye’re telling. 
Bring me that scales. Now bring moe 
that cat.” 

The cat turned the scales at exactly 
one aoe 4 
“There, didn’t I tell ye she had eaten 
a pound of mate this morning ?” 

** All right, me boy, there’s yer pound 
of mate; but where the divil’s the cat?" 














DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS. 
Fonp WIFE. a he’s teen a-lingerin’ and a-lingerin’, till now the office where he had his life insured 
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